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Breaking up was peaceful for this 
/4-year-oald central European 
nation of Jo million. Naw Czechs 
and Slovaks face the challenge 

of shaping fledgling republics for 
acompetitive world. 
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Fram legendary Billy the Kid to 
modern sheriff “Punk” Jones, the 
Pecos breeds characters. Doing 
“witatever ii takes is how folk 
survive afong this time line of 
New Mexico and Texas history. 


38 


Crisscrossing the countryside in 
the annual search for pasture, a 
caste of herders preserves tradi- 
Hens despite Dicreased Straus 
wih villagers along the way. 


64 


Modernzed farming and smpie 
nepiect (fhreaien Arifain’s living 


fences, Will public concern suc- 


céed in rescuing hedeerows and 
ihe wealth of wilalife they shelter? 


Q4 


ina high-tech experimen, NASA 
mircratt suri eyed | the Frague 
lands of Belize. Sensors able ta 
detect felled ees provided rich 
frmages—and hopes for global- 
PROMOTING MUSSIONS. 
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COVER: Dressed in jus best, a Rabart boy looks after his family's camels—main fransport for unis ser: 
nomadic people of northwert [nata. Photograph by Dilip Mehta 
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Jubilant Slovaks fill 
the streets of Bratislava 
in the early hours of 
1993 to celebrate an 
independence that 
eluded them for a 
thousand years. Czechs, 
after decades as the 
dominant partner in 

a marriage of con- 
venience, accept the 
breakup cheerlessly. 


The Velvet 
Divorce 
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Revered symbol of Prague, Charles Bridge, with its promenade of sculptured saints, 


crosses the Vitava River into Old Town (background), Home of central Europe's first uni- 


versity, the city of a hundred spires is recapturing its heritage as a vibrant seal of culture. 








Showplace for the avant-garde, the Laterna Magika theater hosts inventive dance 


productions. While the recently unfettered Prague ari scene sizzles with innovation, 


survival without socialist funding has become a major problem for local artists. 
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W THE CHILL waning hours of 199 
J a : ri r " I 1 
the winding back streets of Bratislava 


| 
ik 


were dim and strangely quiet on this 
momentous evening. At moicinight 

Bratislava would become the capital 
of Furope's newest small nation, the 
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Slovak Republi 


I followed slippery cobblestones af 





the old city by the Danube up past St. Maz 
tin's Cathedral, where nearly a dozen Hun 
tarian kings were crowned, | made my way 
through towering Michael's Gate and crossed 
the old city moat into the high-rise reality 01 
today’s Bratislava, still decked with Christ- 
mas lights. Dodging trams and traffic, J 


ed with the gathering crowa toward Slovak 





Natonal Uprising Square 

The streets were already littered with 
champagne bottles; and more corks were 
popping. Showting over the din, & young cou 
ple raised a toast to the historic moment, 
massed me the bubbly, then poured the dreg: 


over our heads. J Dressel on ini the throne, 





everyone Wrapped ih heavy 
coats and scarves, gathered 
round a black coffin topped 
with a wilted bouquet, 
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‘mublic’s Divorce lawyers for their nations, Slovak 
prime minister, Viacimir Metiar, mounted a Prime Minister Vladimir Metiar (top) 
small stage. “Slovakia le yours!” he shouted and his Czech counterpart, Vaclav Klaus 
is the jubtlant crowd of some 50,000 cheered (ahove, at left), negotiated the terms 
approval of the separation, Klaus, touring a 

Loudspeakers blaring the familiar strain: Skoda plant in Pilsen, seeks rapid free- 
af “(in the Beautiful Blue Danube” set the market reforms for the Creechs; Metlar 
crowd swaying, even total strangers sudden; favors 4 gradual approach, Leader of 
found themselves waltzing torether free Ceechoslovakia for lis first years, 

The Slovaks have waited a thousand Vaclav Havel (opposite) has accepted 

wears for this-nivht,” said a lacy in a fur coat lhe post of Crech President, though he 
and Russian-stvle hat who whirled me battled to preserve the union. 


Corchosinpuabia: fhe Veloet Deverrce 


(zechs and Slovaks 


Branches of the same family, the Czechs and 
the Slovaks speak similar tongues. Slovaks 
end ured Hungarian rule for most of their his- 
tory; Ceechs enjoyed power and 
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Under Charles |v, Bohermia’s 

first Holy Roman Emparer 

((a8S-f478), Prague flourished 

as his imperial capital. The hy Selected castin or fortress 

Slovaks cenained uncer Hungar 

lan rule aa they had alnce the : ~ 

tenth oortuty. MILER 
eh CoAT Oe Pere Te Ro 

ag HOLY A ean , 
- ROMAN pens, After-the Thirty Years’ War the 
3 | Catholic Habsburgs solldified 

contre! over the Creche, who lot er 

more then hal? their population, 

a vibrant Protestant culture, and Crech Republic 

met of their nobles Slovaks _ 

were Hyvided between twee Hire ARTA: ata a! mi ahiichsya? 

garys after the expansion of the THON: h.3 mullion, CAPITAL: 

Ottoman Empire. Prague, |.2 millian. LAN- 
GUAGE: Czech WELIGICEN: 
Koman Catholic (39%), Prot- 
estant, EOONOMY: industry, 

LOUrEM, AEcultare, Ces: 
i920 com, wheat, potaters, hope 


After generations of fealty to 
~~ the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
Creche and Slovaks forged a joint 
LITHIA Crechoslowakia in (48 as the old 
sah empire collapsed in the aftermath 
of war. Flurtietia, an oxtensian 
of present-day Ukralne, became 
part of this First Republic in 119 








Slovak Republic 

1969 AREA: 15,92] 49 mi. POPULA- 
Split apart during World War tl, Toss Fb nition, CArPPAL: 
the reunited republica fail under Bratislava, 441,500. LAN 
Soviet tutelage whan local com- CUE Slovak, Hungarian. 
munistes wrested comtral in 1948. RELIGION: Roman Catholic 
Following massive damonstra- (10%), Protestant. Sooty: 
tions in the winter of |e, heavy industry, agriculture 

ROMANIA ; Vaclav Havel was acclaimed cHors: wheat, barley, corn 

r presicdant, The first free einctions 


l0Ama | maa years ware held in /3a0. 


through the celebration at dizzying speed 
Not all Ceechs and Slovaks reacted so 
enthusiastically to the dissolution of their 
country, [learned during my visits there 
before and after the split 
“We're asovereigen nation now —tfor better 
or worse,” a Slovak friend said, witha 
ue, “At lenst the parting was peaceful; 
that’s something.” 
(Czechs and Slovaks are producis-of the 
same central European geogra- 
phy and similar in language and 
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Pee... Culture “The nation 
was cobbled together 
. " after World War I from 
, provinces of the defeated 
Austro-Hungarian Em- 
mre, explained Martin Bu- 
tora, a Slovak sociologist 
who teaches in the Czech capital, Prague 
"Slovakia had been occupied by Hungarians 
for a thousand vears. The Czechs were infla- 
enced more by Austria and the West.” 
Recently the 


Pe 


rejoiced in the same victory 


a 
over 4] vears of communis! rule, a nonviolent 


triumph ted by intellectuals from both lands: 


the 1989 Velvet Revolution. Barely two years 
later, they had sued for a “velvet divorce.” 
“The split is mad,” 


in Prague. “All of Europe is straining for 


An e&condmist tole me 
unity, and we're dividing ourselves in two 
Slovakia, smaller, less developed, will sutter 
the most.” 

A Bratislava psychologist disagreed. “The 
Czech population is ten million, twice thatof 
Slovakia; the Czechs are richer, more indus- 
trialized —and they have always lorded this 
over us_ It is time to step out of Prague's 
shadow,” he insisted 

“Let them go,” saith a Czech bookseller. 

[t will avoid bloodshed 
nened to our neighbors in Yugoslavia.” 

Many in both regions of Czechosiovakia 
prepared for the split in advance. A young 
Slovak J met at Charles University had al- 
ready applied for her Czech passport—one ol 
some 40,000 to do so betore thé separation 
“Prague is where the future will happen,” 
she sail 

“The truth ts, at one time §5 percent of the 
(Czechs and Slovaks alike —were 


Look what hap 


people 


against the breakup,” said Ivan Tomek, a 


Staples for Prague's street capitalists, Soviet military insignia and other 
souvenirs are fading reminders of the Cold War. Meanwhile, swamped by 
foreign visitors, the city’s hotels and restaurants are thriving. 
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Mirth of a nation, and its ironical soul, finds expression in the Czech antihero immortalized 


in The Good Soldier Schweik. Ai a pub in Prague a two-man band celebrates the character 


crealed by writer Jaroslav Hasek to mock Austrian control over the Czechs. 





sever helcl. It was the govem#mient in 


With freedom, the Czechoslovak federa- 
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Creech superhero: 1992 decathlon gold-medal winner Robert fmétik trains in 
Prague with an eve to the next Olympics. Like many Crechs and Slovaks, the 
24-year-old athlete thinks the country’s breakup was “stupid.” 


‘al ooalister in Prague. “No referen- 


Lontlon Rome — is a SD 


a that pushed Crechoslovakia over ing With drama. Prague, | 
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closets full of skeletons. It: industry, once the most mornings, a lone saxophonist rendering 
y of the communist bloc, was a techno “Hells, Dally'" and “Chattanooeca ( 
logical antique. Morkets vanished with the Choo" for tourists’ coins. The melodie: 


‘of the U.S.5.K. [dled factories raised would draw me out onto the set: Pafi 
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VERY GREAT CITY in E.uronm 
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The strains of an overture drifted 


SLreet, & Dreltenviows COrriagor of art na 
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ak Communities: New taxes—nnd apartments, their flambovant balconies 


ate into workers Wages that aver towers miarded by angels, roaring lions 


ely 53150 a month. Strip mining nymphs, and Greek gods spothghted by the 
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mica plants, and coal-tired power sta- rising sun. From a niche on his church, 


Hons Doloned airand water, turning a third marble St. Nicholas with gilded st; 


WINtrVSsicle Into an environmenta Wut to bless the cast jSeTOe ah Center 


tage, Prague's Old Lown |&ouare 


Yet nothing seems to blight the inclomita ims Lith-century marketpiace, 


ble spirit of the Czech and Slovak people by a gallery of churches, palaces, and the Old 


Wwant-garcde art, literature, and mu fown Hall, has lone witnessed acts i 


thaw CTINng 1 & ANnOsCape OF LOCC An Crain: processions of honemian Kings 


baroque, this part of the world gave birth to lic beheadings, Nazi shelling, Soviet tanks 


,sitictana, Freud, Mendel, Rilke, communist speeches. Today's free enterprise 


a. Here originated soft contact is restoring the square’s original role as an 


noes, as well as the polka entrepot at the crossroads of centra 


let Pitsen beer On fine mornings Dlacksmuths 


Vata 
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and potters set the square clattering. Mer- 
chants fill booths with embroidery, ginger- 
bread, wooden toys, and Bohemian crystal to 
the accompaniment of a lively Czech jazz 
band cranking out Basin Street blues at the 
Staromestska café. Here, coffee comes with 
an orchestra seat. 

“We have always had a strong tradition of 
music,” declares Charles University musicol- 
ogist Jarmila Gabrielova. I found it isa rare 
(Czech who doesn't play some instrument—or 
at very least sing. 

Musicians, artists, and writers had a key 
role in bringing the communist government 
to its knees, playing protest music, holding 
underground exhibitions, anc creating resis- 
tance literature. Czechoslovakia's most 
famous dissident, Viclay Havel, wrote plays 
for Prague's theater of the absurd. 

His plays were banned in the late 1960s, 
but he continued to circulate them by samis- 
dat, or self-published manuscripts, with a 


typewriter and a dozen carbons. Translations 


of Havel'’s works opened in Vienna, Paris, 
and New York. Threatened, interrogated, 
jailed, he kept on writing about the impor- 
tance of “living in truth,” and the “responsi- 
bility of the individual.” Through his writing 
he became the conscience of the nation. 

In November 1989 students —and later 
factory workers— began peaceful protests, 
some offering flowers to the riot police. Soon 
Wenceslas Square swelled with 300,000 dem- 
onstrators, and by year’s end the Velvet 
Revolution had broken the communist gov- 
ernment. To the cry of “Havel na Hrad!— 
Havel to the Castle!" he was acclaimerl presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia. 

Less than three years later Havel resigned 
in response to the coming split, but he 
returned to the castle in February, this time 
as president of the new Czech Republic. 

“We were all amateurs at governing,” 
Presicéent Havel told me at his modest apart- 
ment on Ratinove Nabfe#i overlooking the 
Vitava River. “Writers, doctors, philoso- 
phers, economists were suddenly pressed into 
service. Forty years of totalitarian rule had 
left us with no politicians experienced in 
democracy.” Through the lace curtains of the 
window behind us, [saw the gray water tow- 
er where for years the secret police had main- 
tained a post to scan Havel’s movements. 

some have compared the Czech leader to 
Plato's ideal, the philosopher-king. He lit 


Crechoslovakia: The Velvet Diverce 


another cigarette and dismissed the analogy. 

“Lam neither philosopher nor king,” he 
said, “Just a playwright who had responsibil- 
ity thrust upon him.” 

President Havel’s responsibilities are enor- 
mous, The country is economically strapped, 
its political institutions are just emerging, and 
its energies are divided by the split with Slo- 
yvakia. Yet the lesson of Yugoslavia has not 
been lost on the Czechs. 

“T'm driven by hope,” President Havel 
said. “Despite the dangers, this is the best 
chance in a lifetime that Europe may break 
out into a hotbed of peace.” 


OPE, HARD WORK, and a restored 
free-market economy fill Prague 
with unusual success stories. On 
Jilska street I walked into the 
eclectic bookshop run by Regula 

| Pragensis, a “secular monastic or- 
der” that handles curiosities as well as tracts 
on philosophy, religion, games, and cooking. 
The order is dedicated, according to its mani- 
festo, “to the encouragement of the tradi- 
tional hospitality of Rohemia and the Crech 
lands, incense, creeds of the East and the 
West, kites, somersaults, village pubs, and 
erecting odd structures in the tops of trees.” 

“We Bohemians sometimes act a little, 
well, bohemian,” said the shop's philosopher 
in chief, Viktor Faktor, pouring me a cup of 
strong Turkish coffee. 

“Perhaps the greatest bohemian of all was 
our Jaroslav Habck, who wrote [he Good 
Soldier Schweik back in the twenties,” Vik- 
tor said, “Schweik has already found a place 
among classic heroes [ike Don Quixote and 
Candice,” 

A Czech conscript in the Austro-Hungarian 
Army, Schweik shows how, with simple 
guile, courage, and nonchalance, one sur- 
vives an insane totalitarian bureaucracy. My 
eve roamect over the bookshop's clutter: 
antique dolls, amber jewelry, a brass pump 
from afire truck. 

“We began publishing 2 samizdat journal 
hack in 1977, mostly absurdist tracts. The 
government rarely bothered us,” Viktor said 
“The censors probably coulcin't figure out 
what we were talking about.” 

Prague elected its first post-communist 
mavor, Jaroslay Koran, in 1990. This puck- 
ish, multitalented writer had also made 
films-and translated Henry Miller and Kurt 
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Cuscathed by bomb or bulldozer, seven centuries of history crowd the narrow streets of 


Cesky Krumlov. Seen here from its castle, this Czech national cultural monument on the 


Vitava River draws legions of tourists to the wooded countryside of southern Bohemia. 





Vonnegut, Tr., into Czech before communist 
authorities packed him off to prison, then 
toa steel factory, After his release he was 
assigned work in the city's sewers 

‘T learned municipal management, you 
might say, from the bottom up,” he said. 

[found him hunched over a word proces 
Sor at anew job in the Lucerna building just 
off Wenceslas Square. He had recently left 
pubbe office to return. to his first love, pub- 
ishing, 25 ecitor of the Czech edition of Pinu, 
poy Magazine 

“Prague endured a thousand years of war 
and pestilence with hardly a scratch,” Kofan 


said, “But41 years of communist neglect was 


Nard on Our 4 


Were appropriated i Lhe SLAG; Most Were 


ity. Houses, shops, churches 


poorly maintained 
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“My first priority as mayor was-to sort out 
just which butidings belonged to whom,” he 
sad, “and to 
nghtiul owners.” 

We continued the interview, 
across town in Prague's gleaming subway, 
Rofan was hurrying to his next appointment, 
the installation of a longtime friend as chief 





1@2ZIn Testoring property to its 





straiphanging 


rab in Prague's Jewish Quarter 

“We survived the Russian dark ages,” he 
atic as we emerged from Staroméstska sta 
tion. With a sweep of his hand underlining 
the busy district—the old house where Franz 
Ratka lived, the tiltecl tombstones of the Old 
Jewish Cemetery, a gallery of cubist paint- 
ings, A crew of masons repairing A TOC o 
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shop front— he added, “Our latest renais- 
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ETUBRNING PROPERTY confiscated bs 
the state is often a tangled affair, | 
discovered at the once powertul 
monastery in Zeliv, a bucolit 
Bohemian village 60 miles south 
east of Prague 
MNOnastery 2 mploved mist of the villagers in 


its farms and forests, its mil 


For centuries the 





Sand Ware 
houses, its brewery. Here sheep still graze 
the green banks of the meandering Zelivka 
River, lined with willow and linden and 
patrolled by fleets of honking white geese 

‘The monastery grew up around st. 
Mary's church, built by the Benedictines in 
1139, The church was leveled, then rebuilt- 
twice—during the 15th-century Hussite refor 
mation,” said Brother Tomés, one of a hand 
ful of monks who had moved back in 
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A charnel house in the village of Nitkov clols- 
lers thousands of human bones — product 
oftwo 18th-century wars between Austria and 
Prussia fought largely on Bohemian soil. 
During the Thirty Years’ War (1618-45), 
in which Bohemia was a major battleground, 
more than 500 Czech towns and villages were 
obliterated. 


“Under Nazi occupiers the monastery 
became a divisional army headquarters. 
Later the Red Army took tt over. But it was 
the local Cxrech communists who ravaged the 
property,” Brother Tomas added bitterly 
They burned paintings and furniture, sent 
rare manuscripts to be recycled at the nearby 
paper mill, painted over many priceless [res- 
coes. For a while the monastery WAS sed a5 a 
prison for dissident Creech priests 

Since 1956 the monastery had served asa 
povernment asylum for mental patients. Most 
had already been evicted. The hundred or 
so who remained were being led past us to 
the noon meal, The hallways were still lined 
with food trave and stainless-steel hospital 
cabinets 

At her nearby flat, government social 
worker Olga Némcova voiced her chagrin. “tI 
am hardly a supporter of the former regime, 
but, to its crecit, ttdid create a much needed 
hospital here,” she said 

“Now, to turn out $00 patients to house 
half a dozen monks, well, that seems unfarr. 
They are serving (rod, What better way than 
owing this hospital to continue?” 


The monastery was offering to rent space 





al 


to the hospital until its chromic cases: could be 
placed cisewhere 

Ownership becomes more compiles as for- 
eign investment and joint ventures arrive 
to shore up former state enterprises in both 
republics. Shell and Exxon plan strings of 
modern gas stations to compete with the 
sparse network of state-owned oil stations. 
Kmart has purchased 15 stores; Volkswagen 
has bought into the Skoda automobile works 
at Miadd Holeslav, Smaller entrepreneurs 
have changed the face of Prague with pirza 
parlors, laundries, copy centers 

lo ease Czechosiovakia away [rom its long 
dependence on military production, President 
Have! promoted sharp cutbacks at arms fac 
tories and “swords to plowshares corver- 
sions. Many factory towns in the federation 
were hard hit, especially in Siovakia, Jin 
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Star of the coronation jewels, the royal crown of Bohemia was given a rare 
public display for President Havel's Inauguration in 1993. A gold diadem 
adorns the thousand-year-old skull of St. Wenceslas, Bohemia's patron saint. 





Uizo, assistant manager of the mile-| 
pant in Martin, arranged a Visit 
“The contract with our military customers 
forbids outsiders on the tank assembly line,” 
Ugo explained, a5 he led me along rows of 
Betor basi tractors that “TS mar 
kets in 50 countries. Only from a distance did 
[ see the olive green behemoths taking form 
under showers of welders’ sparks, part of a 
COT] 
tanks orde 
“For 30 ¥ 
keen up with h'devonied i Worker stamping 
crial nam ibers-on the tractors said. “Now 
ever is worrted about losing his job." 
“Chur major market, the Soviet Union and 
the Warsaw Pact countries, is.gone,” general 


long 


shiny red 


signment of 250 SowVlet-designed [72 
ered by Svria 
oft Ae We 


toiled night anc day to 


vone 


manmacer Wiliam Dubovicky said, back in the 
there 15 still a demand for 
At about a million collars 
they cost less than half as much as 


mainother. “Aut 
our I-72 tanks 
i] ECE, 
those of our American and British competi- 
tors. For the profit from one tank, 
sell 86 tractors.” 

At Novy fitin, 50 mil 
into the Czech Republic, 
plex also works on tanks 


we have to 


es across the border 
another huge com- 


dismantling them 





“ALL curing the Cold War we kept Soviet 
T-548 running, ’ said electronics engineer 
Oskar Sima, mi unager of Miltary Repair 
Flant No. 025. “No one knows these tanks 
better than we do, After the recent arms limi 
we won contracts to ce 
stroy 3,000 of them. This will keep ws-busy 
for three years. We have begun to convert 
about 180 fora different kind of batthe: 
radio-controlled Firefighter 55 can att 
est fires too hot for human firemen 

[Ina dramatic demonstration a 
treaded mammoth, painted bight red and 
rumbled over the factory proving 
ground and played its water cannon over a 
ule of blazing tires. By remote control the 
“river,” iret] yards away, put 
Then, confidently, he spun the 
45-ton momter around and brought it hur 
thing toward himself at 30 miles an hour, 
braking it right at his feet 

In the Moravian town of Zlin, a peasant 
shoemaker named Tomaéé Bata had built up 
the world's most modern shoe factory by the 
1930s. The giant plant now sells 300,000 
Pars aw rls (“We ship cows in one end, 
shoes out the other,” factory ssotwuiian 


fatnon Apreement, 
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National Geographic, Seplember 7003 


Jaroglay Stoklaéska put it.) The son of Tomas 
Bat'a has returned to reclaim property taken 
over by the communists and has purchased 
45 retail stores and a shoe factory in a joint 
venture with the Czech government. 

Pilsen’s lancimark inclustry aiso faces 
the future with asmile. Its oldest brewery, 
Pilsner Urquell, the “old source” Pilsner, 
exports around the world. Its smooth frothy 
brew, rich in hops, often imitated, hos made 
*noilener” the dictionary entry for fine 
light beer. 

“Tn 1295, when the town was granted its 
royal charter, 260 families were given brew- 
ing rights here,” said: Petr Zitkovsky, direc- 
tor of Pilsen's Brewery Museum, 

On our way to Pilsner Urquell we joined a 
crowd.in Republic Square celebrating the 
brewery's 150th anniversary. We sampled 
pints from tank trucks that deliver brew to 
pubs across the land and munched /dngofe, 
flat bread laced with cheese and garlic. An 
oompah band warmed the autumn air and a 
tipsy quartet locked shoulders in song: 


A Bohemian lass, a golden beer, 
Such joys only Coechs know. . 


We joined a busload of revelers for-a tour 
of the brewery. Inside the pungent boiling 
room, day-shift boss Viiclav JanoufSkovec, in 
a spotless lab coat, controlled flows and tem- 
peratures of the hops simmering in 6,500- 
gallon copper kettles— 16 altagether—with a 
stainless-steel panel of blinking lights and a 
row of antique brass faucets. 

l asked Janouskovec what 70-year-old 
alchemy converts such aromatic mush into 
Pilsner’s famous “beer of gourmets.” 

“No secrets at all,” he insisted, “Just the 
pure water from our own deep wells, selected 
hops from nearby Zatec, fermentation in oak 
casks—and constant attention to detail. 

“No one ‘manufactures’ great beer,” he 
added. “Brewing is.a precision crart.” 


N EARLY SHOWPIECE of the industrial 

| revolution, the northern Czech bor- 

. derlands—part of a region known as 

the Sudetenland before nearly three 

million German-speaking inhabit- 
ants were expelled after World War 

Tl—long produced coal, steel, chemicals, 

machinery, and fine crystal. Communist five- 

year plans stoked the factory towns to their 

limit while ignoring the growing pall settling 
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over the 250-mile belt that arcs from the coal- 
fields around Chomutov to the steel] mills of 
Ostrava, near the Polish border. 

“Ostrava's schools had to limit children's 
outdoor play,” said FrantiSek Lukas, who 
once lived in the town. “We kept windows 
closed, even In summer; otherwise soot black- 
ened walls and curtains.” 

A communist song of the seventies extolled: 
“How much beauty surrounds... smoke 
from the factories and. . . children playing in 
the sand... ." Another patriotic chimney 
scene still decorates the Czech hundred- 
crown note. 

On my way through Teplice, 60 miles 

it ae, the gray winter-air, acrid 
with sulfur dioxide, seared my eyes and 
throat. Teplice was once a fashionable spa 
town. Beethoven, Goethe, and Chopin took 
the waters here. Today life expectancy in 
Teplice i¢ three years shorter than in the rest 
of the Czech Republic. 

From the bare, acid-poisoned forests in the 
Ore Mountains, I looked out over the city 
hidden under a blanket of smog 2,000 feet 
below. Only a few conical hills, one shoulder: 
ing the ruins-of Doubravka Castle, and a 
dozen tall smokestacks spewing grit poked up 
throwrh the deadly veil to outline Teplice and 
its surrounding no-man's-land of coalfields. 

The brown coal, or lignite, that fuels Czech 
factones and power plants is also the coun- 
try’s major polluter. Huge strip mines show 
as blank spots on the region's maps; dur- 
ing the pest four decades monster mining 
machines have chewed up a hundred villages 
and towns. 

At Libkovice, near Teplice, debris from 
bulldozed houses. 2 bakery, even a church lit- 
ter orchards, “We were a village of a thou- 
sand people,” Mayor Stanislav Bfichdéek 
told me. The Havel government hod ordered 
the state coal company to desist, but the order 
was lost somewhere in the state bureaucracy. 

While sulfurous clouds make parts of the 
republics barely livable, energy alterna- 
tives—nuclear power plants and hydroelec- 
tric stations —stand shackled by controversy. 

An hour southeast of Bratislava, where the 
Danube forms the border between Slovakia 
and Hungary, a vast hydroelectric scheme 
languishes half complete amid a tangle of 
politics. In 1978 the communist regimes 
of Hungary and Czechoslovakia began joint 
construction ofthe (Continued on page 28) 
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Windows into an extravagant past, hundreds of castles in 
various states of repair grace the Czech countryside 
Once commandeered for a Navi garrison, Bourov Castle (above) 
is today often used as a movie set, On the gate of Hluboka Castle, 
a crow attacking a Mloor recalls the Austrian-Ottoman wars 
af the [Oth century. Its opulent interiors reflect the 
great wealth of the Havanan Schwarzenbergs, lone one of 


the most powerful farmbies in Bohemia. 



















he party never ends at Cesk Krumlov Castle, 
where a camuval unfolds in giddy illusion on the frescoed walls 
of the ballroom (left). Figures seem to climb out af 

the murals and peer into real mirrors, one of which reflects 
the photographer's assistant, “ora Valanské (below left) 
At Hluboké Castle, the vaulted reading room (right) is but one 


of more than 140 chambers decorated in high romantic style 








l-amous for its ornately carved wood panels, 


the castle also claims a wealth of stained! 
class. like this 1/th-century panel bought by 


a Schwarzenberg noble in Switzerland. 








(Continued from page 27) Gabtikovo- 
Nagymaros project: two dams, one fed by a 
high-banked canal. It would carry the water- 
way over a plain where the river thing to a 
skein of shallow rivulets before pulling itself 
together below the town of Gabtikovo, 

A decade later, citing dozens of environ- 
mental studies, Hungary pulled out of the 
costly project. The same studies caused 
Crechoslovakia to hesitate. But an indepen- 
dent Slovakia, ignoring pleas from environ- 
mentalists around the world, has pushed the 
dam at Gabtikovo to completion. 

There, site manager Jozef Herman drove 
me out across the concrete spillway to view 
the huge turbines and the controversial 
canal, now filled with water froma reservoir 
some ten miles away. 

“Our dam's 720 megawatts will double 
Slovakia's hydroelectric capacity,” Herman 
said. “At the same time, it will control 
rampaging high waters that often food this 
flat stretch.” 

Environmentalists are outraged by the 
threat of a costly side effect of the giant pro- 
ject: far-reaching damage to the largest aqui- 
fer in central Europe. 

“The dam will do more harm than good,” 
said Josef VavrouSek, a former minister of 
environment for Czechoslovakia. “For the 
short.run we will have to depend on nuclear 
power plants—but only after bringing them 
up to international standards,” 

“We have to spare Czechs and Slovaks the 
dendly effects of the low-grade fossil fuels. I 
speak not just of the future generations, mind 
you. The danger is here and now." 


L50 WATCHING the Danube dispute are 
| the 600,000 ethnic Hungarians who 
live along the new republic's southern 
border. Recent bans on bilingual 
signs in the towns and restrictions 

on the Hungarian language over 
national radio and television have further 
raised their concern. 

Slovakia's second largest city, KoSice, 
maintains strong ties to Hungary. Today 
nearly a quarter million people inhabit the 
steel-mill town, most in the stark apartment- 
block suburbs that ring its medieval center. 
Downtown, around the cathedral, faces 
reflect the cosmopolitan minorities —Hungar- 
ians, Ruthenians, Gypsies, Poles—that make 
up 14 percent of Slovakia's population. 
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Hungarian was the second language on 
menus: Hungarian bookshops offered Tol- 
stoy, Graham Greene, and the Ninja Turtles 
in translation. Posters at the Thalia, a Hun- 
parian theater, announced coming attrac- 
tions: Figaro Hdzassdga and Romed és Julia. 

When the Thalia took one of its produc- 
tions on the road, I followed the troupe to 
nearby Turfia nad Bodvou, a town of ethnic 
Hungarians just three miles from the border. 
Here it performed a lively musical comedy, 
An Old Summer Love, set in the cabarets and 
drawing rooms of Budapest in the twenties. 
The tangled plot, unfolding in Hungarian, 
was completely beyond my grasp, but the 
irresistible music brought me to my feet along 
with the cheering audience in the town’s 
small theater, 

“Beneath the songs and the laughs the 
musical poses deeper questions,” explained 
Laszlo Csendes, the show's cirector ancl 
handsome leading man, twisting his bushy 
mustache, “Where are we coming from? 
Where will all this lead us? The show is espe- 
cially popular these days.” 

With no cultural homeland to look to, 
another minority that spread throughout 
Czech and Slovak lands has suffered persecu- 
tion for centuries: the Gypsies, or Romanies, 
as they prefer to be called. 

Descendants of Indic-speaking nomads 
who arrived in Europe as early as the 1100s, 
Romanies lived on the fringes of society 
as itinerant horse breeders, tinkers, and 
blacksmiths. During World War II thousands 
perished in Nazi death camps; under commiu- 
nism mast were forcibly settled in the slums 
of factory towns. In recent factory cutbacks 
Romany workers were often the first to lose 
their jobs. Despite constitutional guarantees, 
they are barred from restaurants, pubs, and 
movie theaters—even public buses. Some 
have been attacked on the street by neo-Nazis 
and skinheads. 

“The 1991 Czechoslovak census counted 
120,000 Komanies, but we estimate our popu- 
lation is at least five times that,” said lawyer 
Emil Séuka, chairman of an organization of 
Romany groups. 

“Democracy has given us new hope,” 
Stuka said, “Our Romany language is no 
longer forbidden, We publish newspapers 
now and a magazine and broadcast an hour a 
week on national radio, In Brno we have 
opened a Romany museum.” 
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LT witnessed firsthand the madignities—and 


dangers— Romany families face during a visit 


to Ceska Lipa, a small manufacturing town 
in northern Bohemia, where I met Alois and 
Varia Tuleiovi. Tension was hich in the 
chilly, two-room apartment the couple anc 
their three children share with a nephew and 
his-family, Alois, a man in his 495 with a full 
black beard and tired eves, passer around 
cigarettes. Maria n window 
patched with rags and cardboard. 
“Roughnecks pitched bricks through the 
yesterday,” she began 
angrily i bolder. The police 
never hesitate to arrest a Llonaeny: Gul when 
we are victims, they do nothing. My husband 
away all week, working at the only job he 
can fine, teoand a 
Procue, she said 
dren 
she Was shopped In Mid-sentence by sou {- 


“flew f 
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o7nted to 


he da. iy hetore 


rns. | 
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y half hours away in 


"T worry about the chil 


that they might 

Ing outside in the street ttler! yp 
sies to the gas chambers! 
‘sexample, | hunched 
shower 


Follow ine the family 


of wiass 
Bait the 


L the sofa, expecting & 


T ha youngest child began crying 





and after a cautious peek Alois 
sounded the all clear 

Maria cursed under her sti Hi. 
how itis. We never know wht 
have to run for our lives 


We sleep with our shoes on,” she said 


chants faded, 


Vou see 


iwe mint 


HE IDYLLIC COUNTRYSIDE i8 a heal- 
ing balm after the grit and 
of the ¢ industrial towns. I 
often ech and Slo 
vak friends escaping office and fac 

tory to tramp through forests of 
to help fill buckets with the 
apes from Moravian vines 
har- 


Cross Tire 
rowde Ta 


retire aterl with Lz 


golden beech, 
plump VavFinec gr 
or to watch ¥ ilagers SFINE | placid ponds, 
vesting giant carp, the traditional _hristmas 
Eve dinne 

My favorite hideaway Was Subtrec, set 
among Slovakian meadows and spruce for 
ests on the western flank of the Tatras 

Suchen Ste nach em #1imimer?” asmiling 

face had asked through the car wincow when 
l first entered the village: “Are you looking 
‘My car had Austrian plates 
the man led me-down @ row ofl 


for aroomr’ 
Cyn his bike 


Dismantling a Cold War economy, Czech workers al Novy Jicin convert battle 
tanks inte radio-controlled fire fighters. Slovakia, where heavy arms produc- 
tion was concentrated, suffers the economic brunt of demobilization, 
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traditional village houses, built of dovetailed 
timbers and brightened with window boxes of 
geraniums, to the new brick-and-stucco cha- 
let he hac just completed. We left our shoes 
at the door— Czechoslovak custom, in city 
and country alike—and climbed toa balcony 
view of the peaceful hills from the tidy 
upstairs apartment. Daily rate: about eight 
dollars, the price of a fancy coffee in Vienna. 
_ My new friend and landlord, Stefan 
Skerda, was born in Zuberec. He said he had 
worked for 15 years at a television factory in 
nearby Niind but left the job to teach (ser- 
man classes at his village school. He alsa 
patrols the surrounding hills with the town's 
mountain rescue Learn. 

“I'm far happier with the village life,” 
Stefan told me. He showed me the small trac- 
tor he had just bought; itshared the barn 
behind his house with the family cow, pigs, 
and chickens, “In the spring I'm planting 
potatoes and barley on a small plot owned by 
my father.” 
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HAD ALWAYS HEARD that religion plays 
a greater role for Slovaks than for their 
Crech cousins, but Sunday morning's 
first bells brought only a handful of 
kerchiefed grandmothers to the gray 
stone Catholic church across from my 
roam. But wait. A quarter of an hour later 
the older menfolk appeared, one by one, crisp 
in their Sunday best and carrying missals in 
their rugged hands. Soon younger couples, 
then whole families and groups of freshly 
scrubbed teenagers livened the street below. 
By the time the priest parked his red Skoda to 
hurry in for the 9:30 Mass, the church was 
packed. Fifty or more pressed around the 
doors outside. 

“During the four decades of atheist rule 
church attendance could cost a man his job, 
but we kept the faith," Father Edmund Bar- 
dos said, after the service. “I was often perse- 
cuted, Seminaries were closed —Jeaving us 
now with a shortage of priests. 

“T'm minding two churches, Zuberec's and 
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Beneficiary of Ceechoslovakia’s mass privalizaltion 
in 1992 —the Eas!-Slovaklan Steel Mill oulside 
Kosice (left) reflects the former nation’s role as 
the workshop of the communist Eastern bloc. 
Overrellant on heavy industries, the Slovaks now 
need to diversify thelr economy, 

At the Czech crystal factory in Podéhbrady, 
engraver Marie Libalova helps satisfy the demand 
for Bohemian crystal, In Novy Bor a glassblower al 


the Crystalex works tries out a new design for the 


Christmas season, 





one in the next village, Father Bardos said 
"A priest has been sent over from Poland to 
help with all the baptisms, funerals, weel- 
We are jovously buss 

The church was full again the next Satur- 
day as Father Bardo? sealed the vows of a 
double wedding when the Zubekove sisters, 
lana and Viera, married Peter Klimek and 
Hranislay Habbo: Through splashing rain, the 
COUPES marched to the church trailed by an 
army of guests, the brides’ white gowns 
shelled 

Widafternoon the feasting and dancing 
started at Zuberec's Dom kultiirv, or Howse 


of Colture, where the newlyweds presided 


of umbrellas 





i] ral 7 a 
My ck Loeb 


from behind a steaming roast pig and a tall 
white cake shaped like the church 
“toga Geto! £ivije!” the banquet crowd 








toasted the couples: “Many vears! Lone life 


ifter dark the second seating:-arrived for 


More soup, steak and rice, wine, frosted past- 
mes, aod glasses of homemade stivovitz, a 
Folklore ficelers, rosin 


accompanied a traci 


potent plum brandy. 
tving from their bows 
tional Slovak ceremony ws the brides surren 
dered garianas of pearls, tokens of mnocence, 
and covered their heads with kerchiefs, sym 
bols of womanhood, Folksinger Jan Pilaréik 


oo Le | F Per 
belted out a loca 


Auberec, swept by coud winds, 
QRulatis porit ore like flower 


ld ways linger in both new republics, 
and—happily for Czechs and Slovaks—their 
rich history and scenic preserves draw grow 


ing throngs of tourists. Each year 800,000 
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From behind a window on the wrong side of the 
tracks, a mother shows off her children in a 
Gvpsy settlement oulside Richnava in eastern 
Slovakia. Urbanized bul nol assimilated under 
communist rule, the Romanies, as Gypsies 

call themselves, are often the first to lose jobs 
in hard times. Since separation, thousands have 
migrated from Slovakia to the Czech Republic. 


tit IMATE to Loe i hitrecter of the town We Aare 
listed a5 8 national cultu fal monument—and 


the fragile environment around tt 


CLIMBED to Cesky Krumilov’s main 
attraction, its castle, built on a cliff 
ahove the town. The oldest section, a 


1'50-foot tower, dates back to the cari 


1200s, As lentered, keepers were pour- 





ing barrels of apples down to the two 
lazy brown bears that roam the dry moat 
Under the main gate 

Jingling a hoop of iron keys, Jana Chiu. 
[vO Wes of the castle restoration staff showed me 
through some of the 400 rooms. in the sumptu- 
ous fortress: A-salon walled with rose velvet, 
g with Dutch masters, thi 
miarlite chanel he spectacular ballroom 
painted with figures dressed Jor a masquer- 
ade, and the castle's show ples ¢, a rococo the 
ater, complete with all the trappings 





a lone pallery 


For Czechs and Slovaks no outing seems 
complete without-a pilgrimage to one of the 
astles, palaces, or citacdels that anchor their 
DaST Co Le ATESCaAnpe Ome ?. 500 noble land 
tharks ane listed —enough fora differ nt wisi 
each day lor seven Vears 

Gothic KRarlétejn Castie, a Disneyesqu 
visit Cesk? Krumlov in the wooded hill of fantasy, was erected by Charles ry whe 





SOULE Ax hemia. Mosated by a loop of the became the first Bohemian Holy Roman 
Vitava River and defended by a fairy-tale Emperor, to house the coronation jewels. At 
astle, the centt anes One town 15 TALKING 4 a more modest baroque chateau in Duchcoy, 


steady recovery from decades of neglect Casanova wrote his simmering memoirs. Slo 
“Wy phones are ringing off the hook, Wokia Ss Spis “astle, once the biggest fortress 
investors calling irom Austria, America, in central Europe, kept Tatars and Turks at 
Canada,” said Mayor Jan Vondrow’ mn cs bay. Guited by fire two centuries ago, it: 
office. on the arcacded town square. A former chalk white towers and crenellated hs attle- 


hanker, he helps oversee a 20-million-collar ments still hane Hike a necklace on a mile-long 
tourist and cultural development project, green hilltop 
funcec by local grants and foreign investors A eniked portcullis and a drawbndge lead 


“The town manages 50 of our largest into the somber Moravian castle of Bouzov, 
architectural monuments, but we plantosell for 240 years the headquarters of the Uirder of 


250 Renaissance and Daur ui noses to nN Teutonic Knights. [ts arsenal of pikes Ley 
Wate busines 


ees for restaurants, Pensions muskets and suits of ¢ CITT Sarl not to 
boutiques, Whavor Vo 5 sald mention the windlass that lowered prisoners 


“We are moving vers v caswhtiy, to avoid to starve to death in its deep dungeons 
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Splé Castle looms high above the coal-fire haze in the Slovak village of Spisske 


Podhradie. Sironghold for generations of Hungarian princes, the largest fortress 


in central Europe was destroyed by fire in 1780. [t ls now being restored. 


After their wedding in a country church, Jan and 
Ivana Motytakovi walk to the bride's house in 
Biléice —a Moravian town north of Olomonor. 
Born as communized Ceechoslovaks, they now 
have few lives as free Crechs. Both here and in 
Slovakia mos! Crechs and Slovaks seem too 
enamored of their recent liberties lo harbor 
reseniments over their velvel divorcee. 


appealed to Nazi SS boss Heinrich Himmler, 
who commandeered the castle for his ri- 
VILE Petrreal 

4 visit to the tsolatec| 
in Slovakia, also chills the spine. Lavered! in 


mists under black winter clouds, its crum 


mastion of Cachtice 


bling Vaults and towers seem like a setting f 
1 Dracula story. And so they are: Here in then 
Maite [Oth and @ariy 1th centunes Countess 
Elizabeth Bathory tortured hundreds of peas- 
int serving girls to death by biting flesh 
is ther necks and breasts, then bathed in 
their blood 

Mi ich closer to our time are the atrocities 
committed at Terezin, north of Prague. The 
star-shaped garrison town named for Aus- 
trian Empress Maria Theresa was built int 
late 1700s at a bulwark against the Prussians 
bo a north, In 1941 the Nazis converted the 
Walled citadel into a transit camp for Jews on 





i fs 


their way to the death camps. Here, and in the 


attached | FESlA Do Prison, ,/ OM) people ced 

“For a while Terezin was a showpiece 
rhetto,” said Frantisek Lukas, Sr., an 80- 
year-old cubist painter, one of the few whi 
survived the camp. We met in his gallery 
across from Prague's Old-New Synagocue 

“We were mostly artists, composers, writ- 
ers. We painted, wrote —tumed out plays 
Hut one by one my fnends were sent ‘to the 
East": to death i amis, he said. 

Belore he was shipped oul, he hid 50 paint- 
mes u ihe prison tloorboards. Luka? man 
aged to stav- alive, illustrating German 
nédical reports and, fora time, defusing 
ombs. When he returned after the war, he 
found Terezin ransacked 

“Tn the early sixties a woman found a 
dusty porttolio in her athe with my name on 
it. Bless her, she c alled me, Lukas sail, 
tear in fis eye 

A haunting blue still life, some portraits 
ANC a Quiet street scene in Derezin—all from 


7" ry 


the lost collection, hung on the gallery walls 
Across the river is Prague € = aite the coun 
trys largest. More than just the focus of the 





as the seat of the presidency for the new 


(czech Republic it stands as a foundry of its 


Arounc the president's office Vast 


ramparts enclose a cathedral, museums, 


hbraries, concert halls, restnurants 


USK. The don 1@5 and spires and point 
ed roofs of ol id Prague cluster unde. 
ifs greal castle like a congregation 
Wh AOC Tg MOT Ei. TIT ee le 

After dinner Old Town Square is 


1 Wl H i 
Lire" half-clozcine, ts Stones Weary 


speaking their tales. Revelers have 
departed for the cheer and smoke of their 
favorite back-street pubs. From iron lamps, 


1s of heht Feare Ot f lon ely cophble 
Intense sbacdows muffle a faint mel 
Wlenging the gloom froma park bench 
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near the steps of St. Nicholas'’s: Such a scene And what of the future? Taking the long 
could inspire Katka—and probably did. He wiew, some political leaders are not surprised 


crew Up on this square by the split-up of finchinala akia: look at 
Nearly every evening old Jiti lingers here once united Sweden and Norway, they 4a 
until Late, squeezing a soft tune from his bat- Like them, the new republics share many 
tered concertina. Often I joined him and a common interests and a powerful ancient kin 
friend or two on his bench to talk about the ship that augurs close alliance even under 
world and to drop a few crowns mm his cup St parate flags 
‘TL don't play for the money,” he said In any event, other fracturing nations can 
"Tt's just that my wife hates the accordion.” only envy the ease of the Czechs and Slovaks 
This is Prague, for the brief span of a in coping with history's caprice 
man’s life the capital of Czechs and Slovaks, Look, | was born in Austro-Hungary 
who all wear the ravages of their history with said one of Jifi's cronies, a man in his 80s. "J 
nride. And when their world tits too mich grew up in Czechoslovakia, suffered from 
toward the pessimism of “te tha, they takes Germans, spent 40 years n a colony of Rus 
page from fhe Good Soldier Schwerin. “Nol sia— without ever leaving Pracue! Now we're 
to worry was the ah teste of this Czech Crechs again, like we've been for a thousand 
Don Quixote vears. What's so bad about that?” 0 


Crechosiovasias Tre Veivet Diverce i7 


border. The river, long a waoter-rights battleground, 
feeds the hopes of aturdy souls along its banks. 
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‘Lhe Pecos 


River of Hard-won Dreams 











FECOS RIVER is no place for 
srssies, Ewen the buffalo hunters 
dreaded it. “When a bac man dies, 
he goes either to hell or the Pecos," 
they said 


Lam not dead but dragging low in the sum 


merheator | Cerrito, anorthern New Mexico 








Willage looped by a silver thread of the Peoos 
To get here I've traveled a bone-rattling dirt 
road that 
barely & Squirt 
hard to find, anc I suspect those who live in 
this tizhtly shuttered town prefer it that way. 
in the shaded doorway of an adobe 
I find someone who'll talk rather than 
just clare at me—a sport, black-haired woman 
with a spider tattooed on the back of one hand 
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"How do you know?” I ask edgily. Five 
brands of rattlesnake call the Pecos home 

‘Wet year 

“T'll get a 
[ offer 

She looks at me with pity, 

“Won't help. They aim high.’ 

Some places are meant for the few, for a 
humanity who, by fate or 
choice, live out their span in harsh isolation 


‘ 
t r ray 
Uno 


pair of snakeproot boots,” 


tough strain of 


Pecos River country—distant, dry, 
ne—tts such a et i 

To an eastern eve the Pecos is barely acreek 
For most of its 900-mile run thri 
New Mexico and West Texas 


narrow, slugeish. salty. easily waded. Insome 


Urn eastern 
t is fy turns: 
places it vanishes altogether, dis 
Into Me stone cuts Poy 1, 


The Pecos begins o 


inal HAT Li 


MOoOunTInN Wiitherness 


Valiaseal Gragg it, enpile noer [oos 














inl ends in furnace desert with not much in 
between but long horizon and hard blue sky 
Bom of snowmest at 13,000 feet in the Sangre 
de (Cristo Mountains northeast of Santa Fe, it 
surrenders to the Rio Grande on the Texas- 
Nlexieo borcer, | 





raining 35 ,Q00 square miles 
along the way. 

*“CGravevard of the 
Charles Goodnight called it. In 1866 he drove 
2,000 cattle along the river and lost more 
than 300 to thirst. The following year his 
partner, (Miver Loving, lost his life to a 
Comanche bullet 

[tisthe gravevard of many hopes—olf Coro- 
nado and conquistadores who came looking 
for gold in the 16th century, of 19th-century 
homesteacders lured by dreams of land ripe for 
the plow, of 20th-century wildcatters seduced 
by the whisper of oil 


cowman's hopes,” 





lhe Pecos—Arier of Hard-wwan Dream 


hat bagged in plastic “to keep the felt from gettin’ sooked™ 


DAPPLING SHOWER cools trai hearse Mr, Woody and guide Hute Ley 


near thi 


headwaters of the Pecos River in northern New Mexico. Born and raised in 
Terrero, population ten, Ley took over his father’s outfitting business in 
1972 at ove 15 and hoe never tered of fis bockvard, the 224,000-acre Pecos 
Wilderness. “A Lot of people con't hondle the solitude out here, but I could 
stay in the wodds all the time.” 
py the fbighorn sheep, “Ten t's more Like Jeliystone Pork,” sove Ley 

Sow in the ntountains (betow) melts tnto Pecos waters that fill centuries- 
old acequins, ditches used to irrigate fields downstream 


fet (tourists descend in the simmer to 


“dinky,” one 
the Pecos has always been 
long on mythology; Here, folktale cowboy 
Pecos Bill, who cut his teeth on a bowie knife, 
role amountain lion while twirling a live rat- 


Though short on water 


bytirologist calls it 


Real-life cattle king John 
Chisum employed cowhands so accustomed to 


teenake lariad 
the alkaline taste of Pecos water, itis said, that 
they carried salt in their sadcdlebags to doctor 
any fresh water they found, Gunfighter Clay 
Allison drew fast and shot true and, according 
to his gravestone in Pecos, Texas, “never 
Killed 4 man that did net need killme.” 

“Pecos” even got to be a verb. To “pecos” 
Someone maint bo deep-sim him. 

“As inf?” | prompted Paul Patterson, a 
cowboy poet who explained this. He thought 
A MoOment., 

“As in “be pecoted the danged varmint.’ ” 


Trickle through time 
On tts crooked S00-mile trek to the Rio Grande, 
the Pecos River corves a course straight 
through history. Pictognipis of 
| ancient peoples mark riverside 
iy coves, diolects of Spanish 
F settlers linger in northern 
villages, anal foint woagon- 
wheel ruts Aint at 
Lax Vegas “| traders’ crossings. 
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TANGLE OF MOUNTAIN STREAMS has 
been gathered into the Pecos over 14 
miles by the time it slips past John 
Rivera's cabin just above Terre- 
ro, which is less a village than a road sign. The 
Rivera house sits on ten acres of private land 
in the Santa Fe National Forest. It is the first 
year-round home you comeé to on the Pecos. 

"We eat off what we raise,” explains John’s 
wife, Lee Neille, who has just finished bring- 
ing in the longhorns. 

We are standing outside the corral that 
fronts their small cabin, bare of electricity and 
running water. “There must have been some 
tough years," I venture. “Every year,” cor- 
rected Lee Nelle. “We've hung on through 
thin and thin, Before 1984 we didn’t even 
have a vehicle. We bommed rides: When 
things are good, we enjoy tt. When they're 
bad, we tighten our belt.” 

She pauses. “John's grandfather had it 
worse. In 1904 the river flooded in the middle 
of the night. The barn floated by, crowing 
roosters and all. He lost everything. That 
didn't stop him. And nothing has stopped us.” 

Why longhorns? I ask, knowing most 
ranchers prefer the beefier Angus or Hereford. 

“They're tough,” John replies, fingering 
his longhorn belt buckle. “They survive.” 

Thirty miles downriver the Pecos changes 
from clear mountain stream to water muddied 
by arroyo runoff, The landscape tapers into 
mesa farmed by Pueblo peoples in the ninth 
century, settled by Spanish in the 19th. 

The imprint of Spain lingers. Adobe 
villages are filled with the lilt of Span- 







CGdemas- (15h) the land is laced by Irrigation 


ditches called aceguias. Here in 
fields. some only a few acres in 
size, alfalfa, corn, and beans 
are coaxed From red soil 
Larrivedin FE] Ancon for 
la fimpia, the annual 
spring ditch cleaning. 
Ww The village, a clus- 
oles, = — | ter of trailers and 
ee | i _ailobe houses, 
a” 0 J \ Sits less than 
7 ae iF t ] 
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who oversees the 
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1é pea Ing OT An older 
generation Bl Ancon'’s mayordomo, 
Joe Garcia, checks it every other week 
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water rights to 
courses and the lawns of subdivisions 

The encroachment offends: In these tiny 
communities nourshned by the Pecos, cultural 
roots Tun chioep 
Ae! thas 


yey utp ber whose stretch of ditch we are clean- 


Chev are embedded in the 0 
trade in Water, savs Nicasio Komer 
ing, goes against Hispanic tradition 

‘Water is not a 
sold,” he tells me, 
economics. fi 
Its spiritual 

Water, In some villages 
NMicasio, a Priest blesses the ditch in spring 


The ditch binds the family and community," 


omimocity to be bought or 
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One mal id meonly haf jokingly, 


[In El Cerrito, where 25 peqpre liwe, m@ farmily 


TET MOMENTS wifh garg i ses Desiree Volidee brighten life for 

Gloria Cuinteng, Her ties to El Cerrito, New A fixie oo back seven = 
Prnerotions, ene says, to a Spanish ancestor “hurted tn fullarmor” under the 
church. After 14 years of roaming, Quintana returned to raise her three-chil 





drenin the house witere her father wos bom, It’s. an tsolated fife (the mul 
box is LS mules away), vet she smiles: “f puess f feel safe here." 

Inet Ancen, Bonifacio Montova still stokes his hormo—an adobe over 
like those teed by Spaniards and Pueblo indians to make chicos, drive 


erncis of steamed com. “People live out of a con,” saa Morita “They 


need to now the way we lived before, fhe way things taste fron nature.” 





that owned land along the river denied another Che man takes a menacing step toward ws 

Taurriily: a COSS Lo | ihe water. Their cispute has We move on. 

lingerca Despite its dark <ide, there isa sweetness {i 
“PO One OWNS ‘the river,” Gloria Quintana tle here. Foryears the population dwindled as 


save indignantly as she shows me around peome left to work in Colorado steel mills o1 





“Tt'sa beautiful place; too had wectan't get the mines of western New Mexico. Now those 
flong. You know about the Hatfields and whocan afford to are returning, as Gloria did 
wicCoys? Our Hatfields live here’ She 11) yearsage, “Tleft when] was 17 and swore! 
indicates a row of houses, “McCoys there. It would never come back. Now ]'llmever leave 
gets bad.” When I hit that dirt road, I say [crossing her 

AS we stroll past the “Hathelds.” her dog  self)/thank God, I'm home.” 

Loco lunges at and grabs a rooster Many towns throughout the upper Pecos 








Crloria aUBICHES the bird away, leaving the Valley have dried up and blown away. The 
bewildered dog a mouthful of feathers. Sud- counties the Pecos flows through at its start, 
denly, a door slams open, a stocky, beardéd Mora, San Miguel, and Guadalupe, suffer an 
man bursts out toward ws, fury in hiseve unemployment mie among the hi it it in 

"The rooster’s fine,” Gloria tells him the state. With no jobs to sustain them, the 

The man's glare darxens young leave 

“Tm sorry, I'm sorry,” she adds The malaise affects Cotonias, 50 mites 
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lawnstream from El Cerrito 
ies remain in this village of red dust 
It has been three years since the bells of san 


José rang in celebration; the church stands 


Only nine fam- 


yacantand decaying. But now the New Mex 
Ico Lommunity Foundation is helping restore 
it. On the day [ visit, the task is to repair the 
roof where water has seeped in, leaving the 
adobe walls on the verge of collapse 
Foundation supervisor Steve Peart shakes 
Only four volunteers are bere. “I 
made many calls; people are 
church caretaker Fabiola Saiz 
Ae [ watch, she mixes earth and water in a 


nis beac 


too busy, SVS 


trench in the eround and fills a:large can with 
the aclohe. “Our ancestors built this: How can 
she asks 


marred 
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vere. Her parents are 


buried here. “And my son Gerard 1s buried 


River of Hard-won Dream: 





She indicates a mound ofearth bearing 
pink and vellow plastic Dowers. 

“He was handicapped, [took care of him. 
years. [miss him very much.” 

There 15 nothing to say 


anda hanchul of adobe, acdcineg & praver of fm 
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[IF WITH A SIGH of relief, the river 
emerges fram canyon walls into 
nlains an hour south of olonias 
Red rock disappears, replaced by 
the pale: green of shorigrass prairie. Mere in its 
middle basin, the river is al its most 

For the rest of ite run through New Mex- 
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Much of the water that reaches the 
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HOTOGRAPHED of a boby on-his grondtather’s knee, Edwerd Trollo, 77. sits 
aap tie ners of his grandparents’ home in deserted Guadalupe, New Mex- 


too. “T-graducted from the cighth grade over there ! used to piay baseball right 


there, he soe, Png of nuns and empty spaces. Near Fort Summer, this wars 
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Billy the Kid's turf. Trujillo recalls tales of the outlaw. “My granduncle won a horse 
roce with Billy. He put flowers on the horse and paraded around the willoge. Billy 


eid, “ORK, vou won, but if you parade that horse one more tome, [mm gonna fall 


hin’ “ Trifillo maintains the church, built in 1850 by his greot-egrondfather 
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Long after he was suppesed to be dead 
Hilly, the Elvis of his time, was rep [" 
li Me i WIE] IT V itd Oty 

Whichever, Bowlin maintains Hilly got 
bum rap. “A victim of cumstance. Hill 
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At Fort Sumner State Monumentthe feeling fre ort. to Roswell, largest ( 
tion 45.000) city along the Pecos. Theribbon of 
road cuts through terrain that looks drier and 
ommemn- drier. When I turn off to check on the Pecos, | 
Liccasionaily, § see aA river bemmed in by mesquite and sall 


WITton cedar, ashrubintroduced toretard sail erosiot 


another rock alt cedar has @ thirst for Pecos water 


Loe sorrow ives on 
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Y DAUGHTERS SAID, "Thats Jesus in there!" They convinced me,” recalls Eduvijen Guillen (left, 
at left), Both ste and Maria Rubio of Lake Arthur, New Mexico, have enshrined homemade 


tortillas that, to some, portray the face of Christ. "It didn’t really chonge my life,” odds Cruillen 


On Good Friday in Villanueva, Roy Gallegos bears the first pine cross in the half-mile trek t a hilltop 


grotto honoring the Holy Family. He upholds the 36-year tradition “so the community won't die.” 





which defies eradication, grows like & wed 

Salt cedarisn’ tthe only environmental chal- 
lenge the Pecos faces. [im up tomy knees in the 
river, north of Roswell, fishing for another 
Heavy rains have turned the water muddy 
brown. Jim Brooks anc Matt Brown of the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service are at either 


endl of a. seine net, taking a fish survey 

They sweep through the water toward a 
bank, deftly scooping the net up and out. Pick- 
ing out a red shiner, asunfish, a crayfish, they 
toss them in a collecting jar. Then Matt cupsa 
flash of Silwer in his hand. “There'’sa blunt- 
nose, he says, surprised 

The bluntnose shiner, reetricted to a stretch 
of water between Sumner anc Brantley Dams, 
of the smaller struggles for 
survival bencountered on the Pecos. A threat- 
ened species, itis imperiled in part by dams 
there are four big ones on the New Mexico 
ength of the Pecos— which hoard water for 


represent > OGLE 





agricultural use, instead of allowing the river 


to flow naturally 
Downriver in Carlsbad, tall, grayv-haired 


Tre Pecos 


fiver of Hard-worn Dreams 


.. A. Johnson has come in from spraying his 
alfalfa for insects. He calls the shiner “that 
itty-bitty fish.” 

“The government ought to declare us farm 
ers endangered,” he says. “This vear is no 
nrobiem, Reservoirs are full. But some years 
we get scarcely ten inches of rain. The rivers 
over-allocated as is. Too many people taking 
honey out of the pot. And now the shiner! Ifa 
crops dying and we have to release water for 


that fish, there'll be some mad souls, 

LL. A. is president of the Carlsbad Irrigation 
District, largest block of farmers on the Pecos 
The 565 of them, mostly alfalfa growers, 
account for 25,000 acres of imigated land 

The shiner doesn't have the only claim on 
Pecos water. There's Texas to the south. In 
L988, after a lo-vear courtroom choot-out, 
Texas won @ sult in which it. charged New 
Mexico with hogging more than its share ol 
wateras agreed to ina 1949 compact 

The U.S. Supreme Court affirmed that 
Texas was due 46 percent of the water and or- 
dered New Mexico to pay 14 million dollars in 


Fil 
sill 
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fcH of the Pecos River, bracketed by dams ut Carlsbad, New Merico, defies the 
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damages, Now Texas hasits water. Butnoone 
In New Mexico pretends to be happy about it 

[t's classic western water warfare. “Sup 
pose you were in alife raft with another person 
and had only one jug of water, You'd look at 
each other pretty 
a ee Bill Moncy, 
for Texas, He and Walter Gerrelle 


Menice Counterpart, 


carciuliy, wouldn't your 
MMisstone4r 
his New 


periodically to 


Pecos Haver ci 


rrieneat 
discuss problems régarding compliance 

Overthe years, Moocy explains, New Mex- 
ico) farmers drilied ton many wells in the 
Roswell Artesian Basin. As the Pecosdried up 
so did dorens of Texas farms downstream 

‘Water nins downhill, Those at the top tke 
to use all they can," Moody tells me 

set Moody's point when we tour Water 
Lmprovemecnt Listricts No. 2 and J—a 144- 
land about -a hournered 


sCHUAreE-Mmle piece iy 


miles south of the Texas state line. In 1945 


there were 28 farms bere. Fourteen retain 


Unttke New Mewico, in 


Texas You oven 


fo IT rate (iousaniGase of acre: 
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the ground, vou own the water,” he says as we 
drive by the irrigation ditch that carries water 
from Red Bluff Reservoir at the state line to the 
ast held watered by the Pecos 118 miles away 
He might have added, if there's water to be 
owtied. As we view a senes of abandoned, 
mesquite-choked fields, his. face clouds. 
“Thal mans dream,” he muses 


when we stop atl a ceserted farm. In his mind’ 








Was some 
eve itis plowed anc planted once more 

Lee Le cress « 
brown fielcs 
rubs the flour-fine dirt between thuml 
forefinger. “This soil will grow anything,” he 


says, ALT needs is water 


fa man compelled to turn 
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Loonsidéer Mentone (population 20), 


1S miles from where the Pecos 


SIZE 15] 


gTIne 
over the state line 
(observing 


Phe road 


You can rive throudch Menton 


a , 2 


all the traffic laws)in 15 seconds fla 
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runs past the pink-stone courthouse, the post 
office, a one-pump gas station, the A&G 
Cafe. That's it, You've left the town behind. 

Mentone isthe seatof Loving County ipopu- 
lation 100). It's also the only town in this least 
densely populated county in the contiguous 
United States. 

“We have seven square miles per person 
and use every inch,” county appraiser Mary 
Belle Jones told me proudly. 

Mary Helle is married to Sheriff Elgim 
“Punk” Jones, a tall, soft-spoken, straight- 
line-between-two-poinis kind of guy who 
took office in 1965 with 65 votes. During his 
first veur as sheriff he wrote Mary Belle a 
epeeding ticket, then, as her husband, paid 
the fine, 

Punk.and Mary Belle moved to Mentone in 
1953 when he took a job with an oil company. 
Tt was hardly love at first sight. “I knew I'd 
come to the end of the earth,” says Mary Belle 
with the warmth ofa confiding friend. “T cried 
and cried. Butit grows.on you, I've never been 
west of the Rio Grande or east of Shreveport, 
and that's just fine with me. We have rattlers 
and coyotes in the yard, but I was never 60 
scared as when I had to go to Austin.” 

Let ws count Loving County's blessings: 


one elevator, one farmer, highest voter turn- 


out in Texas (87 percent), and 402 oil leases. 
Other blessings: no unemployment. or lawyers, 
There's never been a criminal trial here, Try 
finding a jury of disinterested peersin acounty 
of a hundred people. 

Because Loving County has no cemetery, 
practically the last person buried there was 
cowboy Shady Davis in 1929, 

“He was drugged to death,” says Mary 
Belle. 

Overdose? Lask. 

Mary Belle pats my hand. 

*Drug by his forse, Got hung up in his 
stirrup.” 

The A&G Cafe is owned by Ann Hogue, 
asmall, wiry woman with hair the color of a 
dried chili pepper. By my third cup of coffee 
Ann bas cued me inion Mentone folks. “We're 
tough on the outside, marshmallows inside.” 

The toughest marshmallow in town is Punk 
Jones, Once he had to arrest a friend. It tore 
him up so bad he cried. But be did what a 
man's got to do. 

The sheriff pulls outashoehorn-size key and 
offerstoshow me the jail, [t's your basic decor: 
two barred windows, bunk bed bolted to the 


The Pecos — River of Hord-won Dreans 


floor, sink, urinal, shower. At that, it looks 
better than some of the motel rooms I've slept 
in recently, 

[look at the bunk. It is 20 miles to the near- 
est motel, Can I'spend the might in jailr 

“Don't know,” he says. “We have regula- 
tions. I'd have to check you every two hours.” 

“As sheriff, don't you have the final word in 
Loving County?” counter. 

That evening I check into jail, [ snuggle 
under a blanket and fall asleep. Sort of. Every 
sootten Pwaken to the rattle of drums. Must be 
quite a party, I think. | toss:and turn, hoping 
someone reports the racket to the sheriff, 

Next morning Punk sets me straight about 
the noise. “Just an old oil-well pump jack out- 
side town,” he says, then springs me. 

I walk across the street to join Kathy the 
postmaster und half a dozen others at the 
A & G for some sourdough biscuits. 

How does Mentone stack upto the restof the 
world? I ask. 

Aman speaks up. 

“Well, [been in Paris, France, for two days 
and didn’t much like it,” he says. “Mentone 
has something Paris coesn't.” 

What? I want to know, 

“Good friends," he replies. 


'N THE HAND dealt by the Pecos, a wild 
| card turnsup—adream comes true. For 
Ira and Ann Yates that moment came 
, on October 28, 1926, when |L. G, Yates 
oil well number one blew in, repealing the law 
that said there was no oil west of the Pecos. 
There was-an ocean of it. The Pecos runs 
right through the Permian Basin, a 125,000- 
aquare-mile limestone and sandstone sponge 
af oil and gas laid down about 500 million 
years ago when the area was covered by sea. 
The land that Vates; a grocer, bought for 
$2 50 an acre has produced one billion barrels 
of oi] with no end in view. A site nearby, two- 
thirds of the way along the river's run through 
Texas, was named [raan in honor of [ra_and 
Ann. Today the Vates field, an iron orchard of 
bobbing pump jacks, is run by Marathon Oil. 
lraan has 1,300 residents, one stoplight, and 
two doctors. The senior physician, Edd 
Franks, has delivered 1,650 babies in 32 vears. 
On the day I follow him around, he bounces 
between office and hospital, where he tends to 
an epileptic child, aweekend cowboy's broken 
arm, and.a woman in false labor (“I'm going to 
faint," she says and promptly does). 
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Between swollen tonsils and the dram of 
the Cieer ee rt ¥ roo are Moments of pouznant 
humor. “Miss Emmie,” Dr. Franks says to a 
nahent with Alzheimer's 
know where vou are? 
“woul Chom't mee te 


he there.” 


disease, “do you 


'Dector.” she says 


know where you are to 


In bis watting room | notice the womien 
eich towgher than the next. There is Dorothy 
Asking, Who's driven a hundred miles trom 
Langtry tor a checkup and impatiently taps 
Clearly, she wants to get on with it 
"Here's the situation,” she tells Dr 


ner fect 
Franks 
"Tshould be on adore working sheep." 
Sheis 70. There are others. The 94-vear-old 
woman with an infected leg, whose husbanel 
had drifted into [raan in 


boon 


with the oil 
She'd raised three kids in a tent. The 
retited teacher with o heart condition, She'd 
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itched up ber skirts, galloped off on her 
horse, and taught 51x graces in one room 
Hard? task 
Just try at.” 
Phen there were the rancher®’ wives, Often 


ey'd roped and branded alongside their hus- 





hands. Or done whatever 

“T' ve done everything from run bordellosto 
build fences, and out here ‘tain't none of it 
easy, a Pecos, Texas, woman used to say 
And she had done it all 
ran a ur feel, AS 
drunkards herself 


None of tl was ens ¥ 


A magatn at li, she 
bouncer, dispatched ans 


[understood that better the day I stopped at 
the RSS gas station in Shetmteld, near [raan, 
for a barbecued-beel sandwich trom short, 


stocky, tough-as-boot-leather Sue Johnson 


For the better part of a dav | watched her 


nln Geograph ri , vt ple oer Lot 








tend the barbecue, tie engmes, change tires 
Was there anything she couldn t dof 
“Nothing,” she sacl. 


bossed ail-rig crews, 


“Tre birthed pigs, 
hiupichered rows, broke 
horses, worked in sewers 

“Worst t 
manure 

Not trac. Worst thing she ever did was pick 
up the phone seven years.ago and hear t 





Hates | eEVEF ric LA! ae chavel pie 


But we needed Lhe money 





, 
éeheriff say there'd been an accident at her 
daughter's boviriend’s house 

When she arrived, there was blood every- 
where, Her daughter's, She'd been shot, 

Sue mashed to the hospital. 

“T'we it all,” Sue 
“Slaughterhouses, otl-field accidents 
ing prepared me for that.” 

~ That” 


everywhere. They'd had to amputate the arm 


WCArily 


A oth- 


oH Src 


Whe kVA Wired to monitors, tubes 


The Pecos— River of Hard-won Dreams 


the Cut Rate liquor store in Pecos, Texas- 
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the world = treat rodeo, in 


Ipe-THROUGH CUSTOMER Leman Bornnore picks up some coll ones at 


self-proclaimed fame of 


‘T should hove been born back in horse-anad- 


fumey days,” says Bormore. "People didn't worry about getting someplace so 
fast.” A plumber, Bormore doubles as a member of the sheriff's posse 


cnanmed but ready to ride on the rare search for a lost Auonter or card 


Reith McBee of Odessa prefers a pickup to tote his four-month-old douwgh- 
ter, KaSandra. “That's my pride there” save McBee, on oil-truckh driver 


whose fan drove cattle between treacherous Horsehead Crossing ond Costle 


Gap. Pure Texan, KaSandra now loves riding the family pig, Boss Hog 





As Sue stood by her bed, Eva opened ber 
“Don't Ma, she said. “You 


learned me to be toweh.” 


Cc wcS WOrry, 


“Wot that tough,” Sue said softly 


5 THE FECOS nears the Rio Grande, the 
Chihuahuan Desert, which shaciows 







the river south of Roswell, tehtens 
its grip 

ut here, they say, everything stings, bites, 
arsticks. Beware of scorpions in your shoes in 
the morning. Of snakes in your sleeping bag at 
night. Of a malevolent litany of cactuses: tat- 
claw, devil cholla, horse crippler 

And yet, when dusk soothes the skyline, you 
nearly forget. The fever of day breaks. The 
heht softens. The caliche road glows, Asi to 
amend for its harshness, the desert ever so 
slightly relaxes 
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Od Mildred Afeimers, owner of the clubsetnice it opened 36 years age. “But ! 


dont Uke drunks.” Gentle but firm, Helmers forbids sambting and fights 


it was comfortable, ike family,” recelis Amy Smart fhelow), a regular at 
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But | know not to-relax. It is land that will Che Pecos can still turn mean in 2 flash 
Hot tolerate a bad guess: how miich waterto “When that river floods, better run for it, 
farry, distance to the next gas pump, interval Pancho warns me, “That river'll getcha 
from storm to flash Mood. There's no margin Dangle a worm in the river, and vou're like- 


ror. ly to be greeted by a fish with a mouth like t 
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‘Tt lonks so innecent; that’s what scares business end of a vacuum cleaner and a bods 
you, says Pancho Brotherton. whose family — like vulcanized rubber. I'm talking about the 
ranched the lower Pecos for four generations Pecos River catfish 
We chat in a café in Comstock, not far from “Floney, the catfish i the best eatin’ fish 
Imestone Canyon around. You can bare ¥YOur salmon oT red 


‘Catfish no 





where the Pecosdigs into the 


thal embraces it until the end of its journey snapper,” catfish guide Dave 


‘All those side canvors drain into the nvet trash fish") Roses tells me in a voice lik: 


f 
bal 


rowboat dracgring over crave! 


What about bass? [ asked, knowing the 


There's nowhere for water to go. It may rain 
L2 mnicnes upriver, And vou d never knew until 
a 30-foot wall of water showed up.” Pancho river harbors some lunkers 

was four years old the stormy night in 1954 He shoots me a book of disdain. "Hones 


when the Pecos rose to 96 feet. The Pecoshigh- anything with scales I throw back 
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way bridge near Langtry, 50 feet above the Sending & long arc of tobacco iwice down- 
river, VANISneO wind, he steers the talk back toa catfish 
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nif ALE hit A record 


8é-pounder once. ‘That cat- 
fish pulled me around ‘fore I got my feel.on the 
prounict, [twas aslong as me," 

Well, J thought, f that’ 
that's the way it should be 

In Langtry, lean Jack Skies, 
retired school superintendent, 
another Texas-size tale 
proclaimed 

Skiles is former 
Bean Wrsibor 
attraction in this 
residents. 

In 1882, Bean 
heard they were 


ern Pacific 


SndLine WAY 10 Was, 


rancher and 
he te in on 
Hean, self 
1S wW Wes of the Pens.” 

cirector of the 
Center, the big 


dusty 


Judge Roy 


andl only 
ranching town of 20 
a San Diego saloonkeeper, 
building arailroad ithe South- 


, beaded for Langtry, and set up 


the Jersey Lilly bar. Until the day he died in 
1903, he swore he'd named the town for Brit 


ish actress Lillie Lanegin 


lhe Pecos—River of Hord-worn Drea 


Judge Roy 





“Baloney!" Skiles say 

man. 
Bean dispensed justice from t he porch 
mandating a round of drinks for 
as part of the fine His props Were # 
Oe Mme d COpY ol the lexas s 4 
a six-shooter. He was 
an a he kept a pet 


see 


‘lt was probably 
named fora railroad 
cf his 
* saloon, often 
the jury 
seldom Late An 
and fat, 
bear named Bruno who, no 
bt, prompted double takes from crunken 
defe ndants sobering up for trial 

“Of course, the old rept hate wre a drunk 
himself,” savs Skiles, “but he sure could put 
on a Show 

Cuickened by the rush of waters 
canyons, the final stretch of 
to a thick green current 
buff limestone walls several 
high. In nearly every niche 
Walls, nature fines 


fou lmouthec 


from sie 
the Pecos widens 
flanked by rose and 
hundred feet 
f the canvon 
a tochold—here a nes 
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FOR JUST SHO’ MAKE A 


| LIFETIME OF MEMORIES 





outside,” save Thumper’s owner, Tom Britten, who bought the stuffed 

Rrahimen from Billy Bob's Bor in Fort Worth. “He mites me some waitin - 
ie of i i = Fy ad re a. 

around chonge. “Britten cut the snapshot fee from ten to eight dollars 
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dqwaoy sits bOO feet aterve fhe Pecos River 


with the Aico Crrande. Th 
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TT 


setting them free in-their new 5,400-cere home, Kidd heard a-clamar 
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they wonted fo go back to standin’ belly deep in lush gross.” Kidd treasures 
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che eotitude arid surat views from his tower swing. “There's something 
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quTLost sryvstic about this country. [feel a litre bit closer to God 
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rerons; there the sinister coil ofarattlesnake or 
the spiky pacts of a prickly pear. Dozens of 
rapes rough up the last 50 miles of river. [tis 
not, | was told, a place for amateurs 

Suita [ asked Ray Ham 
mond, a ranger at Amistad National Recrea- 


tion Ares. to canoe a short section with me 





aly cautioned. 


Now we're eyeing a frothy run of rapids 1; 
miles or so from where the river meets the 
Bao Grande head-on and ends. A string ol 
linebacker-like boulders blocks our way, their 


gray shoulders high above roiling water. 
~ your job,” Ray says carefully, “is to fend 
us Off those rocks.” 


1 20+mile-an-hour wind 


taste of 


erases Ty velp ci] prot sl [ asked for rL LaLSe 


Pecos canoeing and am about to cet i 
MWard 
Phe 


1 white 


Swinging into the current, we sweept 
vhieht hetween 


river i Lite. ba lik L. il 
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mane of spume past our shoulders 


We jeap 
Dhow 


hy 
rie 


ghts of 
Into 


ane cdodee Lie protrucling rock 
fending off fade. My 
the cunwales 

With no help from me we shoot past the 
angry boil and glide into calm water. Mystom- 


ach has done several somersaults, but | arn 


i: 


Hingermnmls dig 


Intoxicated by my taste of Pecos white water 
HE SPANISH CALLED the prickly (hi:- 
hushvan Desert that hems in this 
stretch 





ol river the ‘Te Perea tee ref 
the unpopulated place 
The canyon | 


sheltered ancient peoples a5 far back as 10,000 


Chey were 
wrong am paddling through 
years ago. [Chen they left. Wo one knows wi 
or when 

The next day [ climb up the canyon toward 
the half-opened eve of a cave with National 
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Park Service archaeologist Joe Labadic. “The 
caves were perfect shelter for those who lived 
here Labadw explains The river fur- 
nished mussels, fish, turtles 


Archaic peoples, the first t 


earn the lessons 
of Pecos survival, hacl a spiritual life. Labarlie 
et pAINling of a shaman. His white 


with 


ahiower! oe 
rectangic of a body was outlined in-red, 
ATMS OUTSITetched in silent ecstas, a sight te 
make the hair stand on end 
When Amistad Dam was 
Grande in 1969, it backed up the Pecos for Is 
miles and flooded sev 
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something of themselves in the lean, spare 
landscape 

‘We just do whatever it takes,” Margaret 
Woodward told me the dav | watched her hus- 
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Wandering With India's 


By ROBYN DAVIDSON | Photographs by DILIP MEHTA 
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In morning chill a tailor finishes clothes for 
a Rabari wedding. This caste of sheep-and- 
to find dry-season grazing as growing setile- 
ments limit access to traditional lands, 
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to his family’s home. After.calling on her in-laws 
for a few days, she will return to live with her 
parents until she reaches ¢ : 








WARLY MORNING in Gujarat. 

| Only a tarpaulin shelters 
us from the poisonous sun of 
northwest India. A baked! 
wind rushes under it as I sit 
and wait with my compan- 
ions, pastoralists called the 
Rabari—those “outside the way.” The 
plowed field where we have camped stretches 
flat to the horizon, and the day's mirages are 
gradually forming. 

A herd of goats appears, creating an optical 
illusion. The hundreds of legs look like the 
legs of one creature—a monstrous milli- 
pede — flowing across the shimmering back- 
ground, followed by alone goatherdl, 

It is mid-October and my day on 
the annual migration called the dang, when 
groups of Rabari (from five to fifteen fami- 
lies) set out with their livestock in search af 
green pasture, They wander from autumn 
through the following spring, during the dry 
months between the southwest monsoons. 

Hour upon hour of boredom weighs on me 
as we wait to shift camp and follow the herds, 
perhaps five miles today, perhaps 20—I have 
no way of finding out. The wall of language 
is unscalable, a defeat. Iam unable to com- 
municate my needs, a5 helpless as an infant. 
I bury myself ina book, while pressed up 
against me the ladies stitch, blow their noses, 
and spit and belch like football players. 
There are a couple of men under the tarp 
with us, shivering with fever. One crawls out 
to vomit. Baby goats covered with sores 
drink from our water pots and urinate on our 
mats. What am I doing here? 

l try to take notes, but the words seem to 
evaporate into the blue. I hear my name; the 
women are talking about me, but they speak 
in Gujarati, a language related to Hindi. 
They think my name is ridiculous, 50 they 
call me Rath Ben (Sister of Blood). Mv eve- 
lids are growing heavy, and in that forest 
between sleep and wakefulness | understand, 
with immeasurable relief, all their words: 

I try to fix them in my brain for later, but 
my everyday mind closes over that fertile 
ground like parking lot concrete. I find 


myself suspended in a vast loneliness. 
I drift into sleep. 

The ladies are addressing me. I want to 
grab my head and shake the concrete out. 
They shout as if to a deaf person or an idiot. 
They put a pen in my hand, indicating that I 
should write and remember names—uncles, 
cousins, mothers’ sisters’ husbands—admon- 
ishing me like a pack of crows: 

Then T hear, “Ratti Ben, cho pio—have 
some tea.” Nakki, wife of the migration 
leader, is leaning over me with a cup of tea in 
her hand and a worried smile on her face. I 
must not sleep there, she motions—scorpions, 

The Rabari are one of perhaps a dozen 
castes of livestock-breeding seminomariic 
peoples. of northwest India. Their origins are 
unknown, and old census reports dismiss 
them as camel rustlers, cactus-eaters, and 
Stealers of wheat. According to one tradition, 
all the Rabari once lived in Rajasthan—in 
Jaisalmer, in the Great Indian Desert (map, 
page 73). Over the centuries they spread into 
many other states, integrating themselves 
into Hindu culture as they went, splintering 
into countless subcastes, but retaining always 
their Rahariness, their “otherness,” 

T first met the Rabari in 1978 in Pushkar, 
Rajasthan, during a Hindu festival. Thou- 
sands of camels were tethered in the hills, and 
among them cooking fires glowed through 
lavender dust. A woman called me over for 
tea. Her silver ornaments scintillated with the 
flames, and when she moved, she rattled. She 
wore a veil over what looked like a pixie's 
hat. Had she pulled out a wand and offered 
me three wishes, | could not have found her 
more fantastic. 

When | returned 12 years and several life- 
times later to write about the Rabari, my plan 
was simple. I would travel around the arid 
regions of Rajasthan until I founda group 
with whom I felt a strong rapport. Then I 
would buy myself a camel or two, live with 
these Rabari in their village, and leave with 
them on migration. Photographer Dilip 
Mehta would rendezvous with us occasion- 
ally as we traveled. 

T purchased a jeep in Jodhpur and drove 


A dash of red paint and a garland of flowers adorn a young groom before 


his wedding, The Rabari celebrate such ceremonies in the summer moneoont 


season, when good grazing allows them to stay home, 
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rriaigiers Providing the farmers with dung 
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fertilizer in exchange for grazing privileges 
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cle farmers are often close to destitutini 
ney Still want Wie animals’ dun, but they 
do not want the herds eating the crop stand 
ing between them and financial! ruin 

In the jungle, wolves, jackals, and hyenas 
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A timeless train of camels leaves the village of 
hopavand to graze nearby. The shape of things 





to come, a bright new concrete temple nestles 
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pleasure: “And you would bring a big price.” 

The police routinely side with the villagers, 
from whom they skim an illicit income: And, 
inasystem rife with corruption, there is no 
law the Rabari can trust, no social safety net 
beyond the bonds of family and caste. 


FAR AND SUSPICION met me every- 
where as | moved among the 
Rabari. In one village, after it 
was agreed that I “could never 
make it,” Iwas beset by a chorus 





of women: 

“We'll take her with us if she'll agree to 
he tattoord—neck, face, hands, and legs.” 

“Tt she'll have large holes mace in ber 
ears, for the silver.” 

“Tf she can drink ditch water that's green 
or black.” 

“Tf she can go for davs with no water at 
all, with nothing but sheep or camel milk," 

A crone stopped the taunting, took my 
hand in bers, and said,“ You see, we cannot 
take vou, because tt is too hard and too dan- 
gerous for you, Besides, others will think we 
have kidnapped you. They'll put us im jail.” 

When I crossed the border into the state of 
(rujarat, however, I had the good fortune to 
meet Dr. Ramakrishnan, deputy director of 
the Gujarat Sheep & Wool Development Cor- 
poration. Through him I met Phagu Bhai, 
the leader, or mukii, of a group of Rabari 
who were about to leave their village in the 
district of Kutch. They would migrate south 
ina rough loop, through a labyrinth of sea 
and desert, into the fertile farmlands of the 
neighboring Saurashtra region, then back to 
Kutch at the advent of the monsoon. It was 
decided that 1 would travel with them, under 
the protection of Phagu and his family. 

But my camels were back in Jodhpur, and 
I was held up in Bhuj, the old capital, until | 
could acquire yet another—a sturdy but 
smalhch young male named Ram Rahim. 
Migration waits for no one, and the dang lefi 
without me. The shepherds with their flocks, 
the women and children with their pack cam- 
els, about 60 people in all, pushed along at 
more than 270 miles a day; there was httle feed 
or water in the broad salt flat known as the 


Australian adventurer ROBYN DAVIDSON reported 


onan earher trek by camel in “Alone Across the 
Outback” in the May 1978. issue. This is the first 
GEOGRAPHIC assignment for photographer Dr.ir 
Menta of New Delhi and Toronto 
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Little Rann of Kutch. As soon as 1 completed 
my purchase, I dumped all my gear in the jeep 
and headed off with Ramakrishnan and some 
friends. Ram Rahim would follow, by truck. 

We caught up with the dang, already five 
days out, as they were pulling into a camp in 
adry riverbed near the town of Morbi. Night 
was falling, and women, dressed in black, 
were bringing huge bundles of thorn in on 
their heads for the cooking fires, then thrash- 
ing the pile with ten-foot-sticks to blunt the 
two-inch-long prickles. Other women had 
walked a mule to a well and were carting back 
brass pots, stacked on their heads. The men 
were bringing im the sheep, all §,000 of them. 

Each family clustered around one or two 
liurge string cots on which all the gear, food, 
ancl saddles were placed to protect them from 
termites, whose appetite, it was said, could 
reduce leather to dust overnight. The women 
and children slept on this gear, two to five to 
a bed, using handmade quilts for warmth, as 
the animals milled around them. The men 
sleptan the ground outside the flock, taking 
turns guarding it. Each family camp was 
maybe 20 yards away from the neighbors, 
close enough that a shouted joke could be 
appreciated. Three rocks in a triangle formed 
the stove. In front sat the women, rolling, 
slapping, patting, pounding millet dough. 
Around them stood sheep and goats so tired 
and stupicl they singed their noses in the fire. 

| was told where to place my fold-up cot, 
near the women. On one side of me were Pha- 
ru's wife, Nakki, a weathered but still grace- 
ful lady, and their daughters Jaivi, Latchi, 
and litth Hath. On the other were Phaga's 
niece Parma, and her aunt, Lakhmi. In their 
silver jewelry and elegant black, they were as 
striking asa stormy day. I felt underdressed, 
wondering if I shouldn't have packed some 
pearls among my sensible cottons, 

Ram Rahim arrived later that evening and 
was tethered close to me for the night. When 
my jecp and friends headed back to Bhuj, I 
turned to face my “family.” We had perhaps 
20 words in common, 


Day Ove thave far too much luggage 
for one small camel. | mime concern. Phagu 
waves his arms about, mimes back that we 
have no choice. We will pack it all, but he 
and I will take a short route, through the cen- 
ter of Morbi. The rest of the dang will go the 
long way, thereby avoiding paying bribes to 
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the officers “guarding” the roarcside forests 

The-read is a maelstrom of trucks, buses, 
scooter rickshas, cows, and carts. Three 
times the sacicdle swings under Ram Rahim’s 
belly, scattering pots, pans, and bedding over 
the road. He bleeds at his nose peg, where the 
lead is attached. | lose a chunk of shin. An 
audience has gathered by the time we reach 
the dang, which 15 camped on the outskirts of 
town, on a patch of earth littered with broken 
bricks and human excrement 

Magically, everyone knows just what has 
happened to us. Phagu points to Ram Rahim, 
indicating that I should unload the luggage. 
But when | obediently turn to do this, they all 
burst out laughing. “No, you rest,” Phagu 
motions, as Nakki starts to unpack the 


camel. He pats me on the shoulder, then 
walks away, cackling to himsell 

There is an urgency to getting all the work 
done by nightfall. The women nin barefoot 
over stones and thorns, chasing lambs. I try 
to help them, but as soon as I touch the ani- 
mais, the dogs attack me, especially one psy- 
chotic brute with yellow eves. A boy dressed 
in turban, purple silk, and silver embrot- 
dery pulls me around by the hand, trying to 
explain which lambs belong to which camp 
When I go to a well with the women, towns- 
people follow like a pack of howler monkeys 


Day Two Woken from a two-hour sleep 
by men whistling and hooting their music to 
the flocks, All night those on patrol took 





With gentle firmrtess a herdsman gets @ reluctant nanny to suckle a kid on the dang in Guja- 


rat, By day he guands his own animals separately, directing them with distinctive witistles and 


calls. Al night dv herds them together with other men’s flocks for protechon against thieves. 
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turns hitting the ground with their staffs, rat- 
Hing things, or giggling al me punching and 
cursing the sheep, which rubbed themselves 
against my cot without cease. 

Each shepherd has slightly different calls, 
variations on a theme, There are morning 
calls to move out, a'call to bring the sheep to 
water, and so on. Each man knows his own 
sheep and vice versa, and his particular flock 
Will disentangle itself from the larger flock 
and move out behind him in the morning. 

As the sky lightens, we 
gather at the fires for tea. 
Nakkimotionstoask ifI've 
cleaned my teeth, handing 
mea stick of aeacia for the 
job, Chew and spit, chew 
and spit for halfan hour, to 
the rhythm of dough being 
slapped into shape. Every 
morming the same— piping 
hot millet reti, a type of flat 
bread, with a delicious 
soup of buttermilk, spices, 
and salt, cooked in ghee, At 
night, the same. Fresh goat 
milk, of course, and the 
inevitable tea, drunk as 
an aperitif, so strong and 
sweet it is like an injection 
of amphetamine, 

Phagu clips the goats and 
winds the hair into skeins to 
sell for ready cash in town. 
After breakfast he seneds 
the shepherds off with their flocks and 
instructions. The camels are let go for feed- 
ing under the charge of the camel walich, or 
caretaker 

Around midday we load up to go. [leave 
half my luggage behind, with a trustworthy 
Villager, to retrieve later. As 1 take my place 
in the line of women, children, and camels 
setting off into nowhere, some ancient part of 
my spirit stirs in recognition and says, “This 
was what our species was built for.” 

The procession moves along like a train on 
its tracks, halting only at its destination—a 





withered valley beside adam reservoir in 
which water buffalo defecate. and people 

wash themselves or their clothes or their 

bicycles. Our drinking supply 


Day Six {tried to take a bucket bath yes 
terday, but the children followed to watch. 
Sacrificing cleanliness to modesty, I kept my 
pants on. Today | learn how to do it by 
watching Nakki. She sits outside the tarp, 
rubs her hair with ghee, then fills a basin 
with water and a littl but- 
termilk. She takes off ber 
blouse but keeps her skirt 
on throughout. Then Jaivi 
pours the mixture through 
her mother’s hair and over 
her back. Nakki washes 
the upper part of her body 
and her legs and feet, then 
squats over the basm to 
wash beneath her skirt. 
After her bath she combs 
out long gray curls that 
turn into ringlets in the 
sun, She must have been a 
beauty in her youth, what 
there had been of it. I 
thougnt she was in her 
mid-7Os. She was 48, just 
six years cider than I. 

Hatt, her ten-year-old 
daughter, plays with a 
green plastic doll that she 
has dressed in bits of rag. 
She drags it around ina leather clog with 
upturned toe —a chariot traveling across con- 
Linents, worlds perhaps. Dried bits of camel 
droppings tied in scraps of plastic bag are the 
doll's precious gems. 

Hatti is the most loved (and the most 
epotled) of children. She orders everyone 
about, hand raised in a fist, chin out, flounc- 
ing her skirts imperiously, Her older sisters 
plait anc decorate her hair, encouraging her 
already overdeveloped vanity. And at night, 
when the older boys come in, the first thing 
they ask for is Hatti, who leaps onto their 


Beauty is a brief peiein the neck for a young woman whose new tattoos include customary 


symbols of prosperity and well-being. Rabari women display such decorations on thetr legs, 


arms, aid faces as well. They also wear much of their family’s wealth, passing down valuable 


jewelry from mother to daughter. For a wedding, a guest has put on her finest silver (above), 
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knees, climbs all over them, sasses them. Her Valkyries a ceined-in energy that made one 
rudeness is seen asacharmingindependence feel that if one lit a match, the whole jhumpa 
of mind —a necessary training in stubborn would exploce 
ness, acdimred among Rabari A senior woman shushed everyone and 

Che dang is a training ground for children. turned her attention to me. She did not 
The little girls have their own pieces of play believe that T couldn't understand what she 
embroidery oe carry small brass pots on said, so she pushed her face close to mine 
their heads. gent they make pretend roti. anid repeated questions in a well-articulated 
The youngest ems smoke tobacco from # scream. But gestural language is universal, 
chiftum, asmall clay pipe,and stand looking 0, edgy we came to understand one anath 
into the distance with their hands on their er. No, | did not have children. (Consterna- 
hips. When they are eight or nine, they begin tion and muttering.) Why? I thought rapids 
leaving Camp in the mornings with the men, Because my husband had died young 

Most of these children are already commit- (Sighs of commiseration and nodding heads 
ted in-marriage. Child marriages are illegal 
in India, but among some castes it isa matter 
of shame if a daughter reaches puberty in her 
parents home. Consequently girls begin pro- 
ducing children whe still children them- 











selves. However, among the Rabari, married 
girls are kept at honse with their families until 
after maturity, Indeed, with the Rabari of 
Kutch, sometimes into their late 30s 

some would judge that Rabari women 
have a hare time of it, but I think differently, 
Their value as human beings is reflected in 
the heavy bride-price. They own property 
(receiving sheep from the husband's family 
at marriage and inheriting their mothers’ 
jewelry), anc although they do not sit in pon- 
cAdyels, or councils, no one doubts that thes 
are equal partners back home. Their work is 
aS Valued 45 the men’s. They can shop and do 
DusiNess in lown without beme chaperoned 
and without covering their faces. The power 
between the sexes is balanced, producing a 
confidence ancl sauciness in the women and 
LOTS appreciation in the men 





REMEMBER when | returned to Raia- 
cthan three years age and met my first 
group of Rabari women, in their vil- 
lage. We sat together in a jAumpa, 
round stone-mud-and-dung dwelling 
| hacl on cotton pajamas, my hair was pulled 
Dace Ina bun, and [ wore neither makeup 
nor jewelry. I looked as alluring as a cowpat 
and crammed into that tiny room were 20 of 
the most glamorous creatures imaginable, 
with kohl-rimmedc eves, perfect white teeth, 
bangies up to the armpits, earrings-and nase 





rings, Silver balls dangling here and there, a 
coupie of pounds of silver around each ankle, 
red-pink-yellow-blue muslin ordin, shawls, 


liched with silver, and from each of those 
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talking, or rather miming, about sex, amid 


ribald miffaws and explicit gestures: “Would 
[ be permitted to take a new husband?” Half 
an hour later 1 staggered outol that jhumpa 
drenched in sweat but holding the tree-bark- 
rough hands of many new friends. 

Later I discovered that they thought I: was 
Aman in drag and that it was net proper that 
ltravel with them. The Rabari came up with 
many reasons to turn me down, but this was 
the most personally deflating 





Day Seve [hate them. Fora week | 
have not slept more than two hours a night, 
Thanks to the dust, my throat is infected and 
| have a soaring temperature, They taunt me 
about going back to Bhuj, Do they really 
Want me to icaver What are they saving? 
How must I behave? 

The night before last I set up my tent, hop- 
ing for sleep, but the sheep spent all night 
jumping on it, and two spent the night inside. 
Last night I dragged my sleeping bag about 
15 feet outside the flock and fell into sweet 
unconsciousness.No one saw me, as they had 
fone to an uncle's camp to sing. But [wae 
awakened by the women— black ghosts 
against & background of stars, They ordered 
me back to my cot. [seethed with rage. 
Didn't they understand that I could not keep 
going without sleep? They laughed, pecked at 
me. “Tf you sleep out here, Phagu will send 
you back to Bhuj!" 

All night the sheep and goats chewed ancl 
digested and coughed. They are so full of 
disease they are barely alive, vet they chew 
the country inte dust. ‘The great-grinding 
stomach of Indin, everything feeding aif 
everything else. Lam full of loathing 


Day Twelve L sleep flat on my back, 
palms up—the position of terminal exhaus- 
tion. Through the jelly walls of sleep, I feel 
something cool and heavy on my left palm. I 
think, “To bell with them. Putting a clod of 
earth on my hand in the middle of the night, 
it's just too much.” | throw it off, and see it 
change into the primeval shape of an 5. 

The snake lands somewhere around my 
lect, among the baggage. By flashlight it is an 
innocuous-looking thing, staring at mein a 
trusting kind of way. It had crawled into my 
palm seeking warmth. I have no stick, so 1 
call to one of the men. Using sign language, I 
indicate that he should hold the snake down 
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with his staff, while | pick it up behind the 
heal to throw it out. He must have misunder- 
stood, berause, a moment later, blood and 
scoles are spattered all over the walls: I draw 
what is left of it for identification. 

Later I discover that I have slept witha 
krait, among the deadliest of snakes 


Day Twenty-four We walk along 

way loday, 16 miles or so, passing other 
groups of Raban with their flocks and strings 
s. [here are many dangs behind and 
many in front, wave after wave of sheep spill- 
ing out of Kutch. Overhead are migrating 
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cranes, following the crops, just like us, 
Today two field officers who work with 
Ramakrishnan arrived by jeep. Oh blessed 


contact with the outside world! They offer to 


ast 





be interpreters for me and the Rabari. At 
to be able to communicate without strug 
pling. The end of confusion and paranoia 
The Rabari had only joked about my going 
back to Bhu), the visitors tell me, because 
they thoweht I needed cheering up. | did not 
look happy; they were worned about me. 
They hiked having me with them, but | must 
not sleep outside the dang unless [ have a pis- 
tol. A compromise is reached. [ can sleep in 
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“The women loved to have me dress up, My 


presence provided a break from the sameness 
of village life,” says the author, here trying 
on a skirt amid the giggles of sisters-in-law. 
These fiimiyy mempers are at nome for one 
of life's nulestones—a borih. The decmion 
about who will accompany the dang often 


CEPTS OF SC Peron! CIcuMstances, 





the tent, just on the outskirts of the flock. But Th 
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} me they-are the sweet breezes of an 


ish summer. To the Rahari they an 
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[must keep a staff with me, justin case ng 

‘That night, after the held officers have arctic blasts, bringing tisesase. Many on the 
gone back and we have setUed by the fre for dang are suffering from malaria or influenza 
the evening meal, Phagu casts me a roguish If we are near a town or village, people walk 


Prin and says, “So after (Oivalt | the Hindu miles in to see a doctor. If not, they simopls 
festival 


back to Bho.” Everyone waits expectantly, | antibiotics, but | have learned not to dwell on 


f lights) l suppose you had better g¢ keep going. I too teel ill and eat handfuls of 


oretend to burst into tears, rubbing my eves misery Dut to dismeés it, as they do, or to use 


like a child, and vell, “Please, please don't it aS tnitenal (ar comedy rowbne 
send me back to Bho.” When they stop One day we walked five miles to the local 
lauzhing, Phage wipes his eves with the end medical clinic—a tiny room filled with shiver- 


of hus turban and says, “No, no, Ratti Ben ing gray-skinned people, On one side was a 

fou can stay with us.as long as you like.” trestle littered with old needles and a few 
ae 3 bottles of antibiotics anc chloroquine 

Jay Thirty-three ater Diva i, the ~ They don't feel they ve Dad their mone 


WITS Start, just as Phagu said they would worth if [con't give a needle,” said the 
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doctor, “People want to feel better in an 
hour, so we treat the symptoms, I'm afraid, 
not the cause.” He put the syringes into a 
sterilizer that looked like a Woolworth 
toaster. Yes, he knew about AIDS, brut there 
were “more pressing problems in India.” 
Qur sick ones received their injections; then 
off we went to do the shopping. 

Inevitably, people gathered around me, 
cutting off air. When my companions uncder- 
stood bow much I hated these crowds, they 
used all their skills to defend me from them. 
After all, the Rabari themselves are often 
greeted by village children howling “Bhwt! 
Baut!—Ghost! Ghost!” 

We hurried back with sacks of millet flour, 
a few onions, a present for Hatti, sweets for 
the children. Parma smiled as she readjusted 
the heavy load on my head. “So, Ratti Ben, 
now you are 4 bhut like us.” 


Day Thirty-eig ht Wight women sit 
with me in a circle under the tarp, sewing 
tiny stitches into my gudio, a three-by-five- 
foot quilt. My hand is alreacly cramped, but if 
anyone slackens, Nakki cries “Aare!— Keep 
going!" a6 if we were climbing a mountain. 
There 5. a deep feeling of solidarity, lots of 
laughter, storytelling, whispered tales: I 
never thought I'd enjoy a sewing circle. 
Since they are helping me, it is expected 
that I provide the tea, I bumble around and 
jag my skin on a thornbush. Latchi casts me 
that look reserved by teenagers for particular- 
ly dim-witted adults, takes the matches from 
me, and orders me back under the tarp. It has 
taken this long for her to deign to notice me- 
Now she’s my best pal. Even that yellow- 
eyed dog came out from under the bed the 
other day and gave me two psychotic wags. 
They tell me why they wear black. Long 
aro, when all Rabari lived in Rajasthan, the 
raja of Jaisalmer fell in love with a beautiful 
Rabari woman. But her family said, “Even 
though you are our king, she cannot marry 
outside caste.” This did not please the king. 
The Rabari knew they would have to flee, 
and, sitting together in a circle, they threw 
salt into a cup of water and drank it, vowing 
never again to taste the salt of that country. 
Off they went, the raja’s soldiers in hot 
pursuit. There was a massacre, and, rather 
than succumb to the king, the young woman 
prayed to Mother Earth to save her, The 
goddess obligingly opened and swallowed 
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ber. Ever since then the Rabari who made 
it to Kutch have worn black as a sign of 
mourning, and the place where the woman 
died is sacred to them, There are virtually 
no marriages now between the Rabari of 
Rajasthan and those of Kutch. Once you 
have left a place that hurt you, you sever all 
connections. 

We have a break from our sewing for tea 
and the inevitable snuff, to which the old 
women seem addicted. Then they pull out 
tiny glass vials of white crystal. They ruba 
fragment into their eves, causing them to 
water copiously, Naturally I have to try, [tts 
rather like having a heated dagger thrust into 
the eyeball and twisted. Only out of sheer 
mastery of will do T not cry out in agony. 
What is it for? lask. To “clean” the eves. 1 
ask them why they did not take more useful 
medicines with them on the dang—quinine 
tablets or antibiotics. “Oh, we will, Ratti 
Ben, if you say so,” they lie, humoring me. 

They are far more likely to take medicine 
for the sheep, which suffer from foot rot, 
toxemia, and worms. 

Later some Muslims arrive to buy a couple 
of sheep for slaughter. It is done somewhat 
surreptitiously, as it is against the Rahari‘s 
Hindu moral code to eat meat or even handle 
it. But migration demands a somewhat cava- 
lier attitude to rigid forms of worship, Among 
the Rabari, there was a sense of solidarity 
with other pastoralists, Muslim and Hindu 
alike, anc economic considerations were 
more important than religious dogma. 


Day Forty-one Last night, after the 
lighting of the incense, we visited another 
camp for bhavens, devotional songs. One man 
starts the first line of asong, his companions 
joining in. Then the women begin, huddling 
together under their black wool, competing 
with the men, keening their lungs out, laugh- 
ing when someone gets the words wrong. 
They drink tea.and sing until the stars swing 
past midnight. It is.as if they take a spiritual 
bath in the music —their troubles washed 
away with songs a5 old as India. And 1 am 
struck once again at their intimacy —the 
bonds among them continually strengthened, 
like calcium laid down in a bone. How com- 
forting it must. be to pass through life's storms 
always with the support of the group, mfus- 
ing every thought with one voice extending 
down through the generations, saying, “Tt is 
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Balancing stacks of brass pots, women carry water . » 
back to their camp on a Gujarat farm. They know ~ a 
down to the drop how much they will need for - 
the evening's cooking and washing. <, : 
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everyone be.” They atrive to look fong- 
suffering, but it doesn’t work. The twitch of 
Rabari cheek breaks through, spoiling their 
act. The teacher hands them ten rupees each, 
which they graciously accept, Nakki's eves 
luminous with satisfac 

On my last evening with them the wall of 
language seems to collapse, and I have my 
first almost fluent conversation, Arjun, 
Phagu's son, surprises me with his words, He 
has admired my jeep, he tells me, on several 
occasions when friends have usec it to bring 
me mail. He wants to be my driver, 

“But Talreacdy have a driver, and anvway 
you can't drive," T protest. 

“You can teach me.” 

“But why do you want to leave your 
flocks? Is it the money?" No, not money. 

“Then, is it the difficulty and danger of 
the work?” No, he did not mind hard work. 

It was the constant fights and trouble, he 
explained. There was no peace for them, 
night or day. The farmers threatened them: 
the police harassed them. Politicians 
demanded bribes to let them graze where 
they had freely grazed before. 

As another Rabari said, “Once we were 
like kings; now we are treated like dogs.” 





Day Seventy-five On my last day the 
women come to say good-bye, carrying cere- 
monial pots on their heads and singing. Lam 
close to tears. They tease me, of course. They 
are the most unsentimental of people, All 
morning Phacu has been walking around 
holding my hand. He wants to buy Ram 
Rahim, but ] refuse. They want to extract as 
much as they can from me before L leave, but 
it is also true that their fondness ts genuine. 
After all, didn't I provide them with some 
good laughs? A vehicle occasionally? Money? 
And wasn't], m the end, almost as tough as 
they? The yellow-eyed dog, which had ended 
up sleeping in my tent, comes to say good- 
bye, even allowing me to pat his head. Phagu 
says, “Take the dog and leave us the jeep.” 

Then there are hugs-all around, the kissing 
of palms, and more hugs. | depart to the 
sound of singing. 


Pe" HAVE NEVER DONE ANYTHING in my 
life as demanding as traveling with 
the Rabari. I did not have a decent 
sleep or wash in months. I was sore in 
bones I didn’t know I had. I harbored 
infections that were impervious to drugs. I 
killed scorpions with my shoe. But I could go 
back to comfort-and security; the Rabari 
could not, 

My admiration for them was bounclless, 
and while I hated them sometimes, | never 
disliked them. They endured everything 
without complaint, and they would often 
walk 20 extra miles to a temple in'order to 
thank the divinities for life. | never saw 
any one of them commit an act of cruelty. 
And there was nothing servile about them. 
They asked for neither charity nor an 
éasy life, only recognition of the value of 
their expertise and the same kind of govern- 
ment support that Indian farmers automati- 
cally receive. 

Ido not wish to glorify them. 'They are as 
capable of underhandedness as anyone in 
their struggle for survival, and their herds 
and flocks do untold damage, Hut no more so 
than the plows and poisons of the farmers, 
and not as much as the venality of the politi- 
cians and police who exploit them. Perhaps 
in a country as desperate as India it is absurd 
to single out one group for better treatment. 
Yet something invaluable will be lost if their 
migrations cease, because it is mobility that 
engenders the qualities that so distinguish 
them —tolerance, wiliness, inclependence, 
courage, wit. 

Sometimes, when it was particularly hard 
for me, they would pause in their work to 
smile, knowingly and kindly, or to whisper 
into the darkness, “Go-to sleep, Ratti Ben,” 
orto call, “Ho, Ratti Ben, come drink tea," 
a phrase with which they might convey an 
ambiguous and difficult affection. It was at 
those moments that the shadow of something 
infinitely remote touched us, fleetingly unit- 
Ing me with them so that I too could hear the 
faint echo from our common, immeasurably 
distant past: “It is all right. We are all here. 
There is no such thing as alone.” oO 





With @ confidence born of open spaces, a young herder tends his family’s camels in 


Gujarat. His chances of holding on to this worry 


ifettered life into. adulthood diminish with 


every fence and every angry farmer who chases Rabari herds from iis fields. 
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They still border fields and byways like this road near Robin Pickering’s home 
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hen spring comes to Somerset in southwest 


England, sheep amble within paddocks rimmed by 


hedgerows. A beech along a foggy road near Hawkridge 
confirms the opinion of a local landowner: “Anyone 


with a sense of beauty will let some trees grow.” 
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Seasons — 
of a hedge 


While méeting the practical need of enclosing 
land, hedgerows gladden the hearts of nature 
lovers. and twine through the nation’s lore 
pune) were 

After World War I's privations, Britain 
began “grubbing up” hedgerows to increase 
farming acreage for national self-sufficiency. 
Today, however, the rate of hedgerow 
removal has slowed, thanks to ardent conser- 
vationists and government prants to farmers 
for maintenance and renovation 

The most common hedge plant, the wick- 
edly spiked hawthorn, confines cattle on a 
Midlands farm in winter (above). Come 
spring, branches take on color and sprout a 
nebula of May blossoms. Birds act as land- 
scape architects, planting wildflowers by 
dropping seeds from other fields 

Inside a bank, burrowing animals are sale 
from the owl and kestrel. Come summer, but- 
terflies fit above a hedgehog, inspiration 
for the tiny washerwoman who did laundry 
for her animal friends in Beatrix Potter's 
“The Tale of Mrs. Tigegy-Winkle” 
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| EEPIN DORSET, on the 

| edge of the Blackmoor 

- Vale, stands a lonely 

/ eminence called Bulbar- 

* row Hill. Tt isa long walk 

{ to the top, but worth it, partic- 
ularly 0 on a sunny May morning when the 

world feels freshly laundered and the English 

countryside takes on the sumptuous colors 

and vivid clarity of spring: deep blue sky, 

drifting clouds as white as bed sheets, a land- 

scape soaked ina hundred shades of green. 

From the summit the whole of Britain 
seems to unfold before you, a billowy check- 
erboard of soft hills and small fields stretch- 
ing away to a distant horizon lost against a 
mountain of cumulus. Winding lanes, 
aqueczed by plump hedgerows, wander 
among farmsteads, groves of woodland, and 
Villages whose names seem bred in whimsy: 
Fifehead Neville, Hazelbury Bryan, Okeford 
Fitzpaine, Droop. It is-a scene of rare beauty, 
and it is getting rarer, 

In other countries, discussions of the land- 
scape begin with geology; in Britain they 
begin with man. [tis easy to forget, tn a land- 
scape so fetching and at one with nature, that 
the beauty of the British countryside is large- 
ly accidental, the mere by-product of centu- 

ties of practical pursuits. The features that 
ennoble it—the neat fields, the meandering 
stone walls and hedgerows, the village greens 
and duck ponds—were put there for a pur- 
pose but also functioned as adornments, and 
for hundreds of years this happy symbiosis 
held sway. 

In much of Britain it still does, but the 
question is, for how much longer? A revolu- 
tion in the technology and economics of farm- 
ing, myopic government policies, and the 
intxorable creep of suburb and shopping mall 
have together subjected swaths of Britain's 
shrinking countryside to more upheaval in a 
single lifetime than in perhaps the whole of 
the preceding 500 years. 

Since the late 19405 Great Britain has lost 
up to half ofits ancient woodland, 95 percent 


of its flower-rich hay meadows, most of its 
lowland heaths, and many of its lowland 
ponds. But the feature that is perhaps most 
vulnerable to change and most central to the 
character and beauty of the countryside is the 
one that has been disappearing fastest —the 
honorable and all too often unsung hedgerow. 

For well over a thousand years, hedgerows 
have been a defining attribute of rural Brit- 
ain, the stitching that holds the fabric of the 
countryside together. From a distance, a5 at 
Bulbarrow Hill, they give the landscape form 
and distinction. Up close they give it life, fill- 
ing fields and bywavys with birdsong and 
darting butterflies.and the furtive rustles of 
small mammals, The wildflowers that spill 
from their base—foxgloves, feverfews, but- 
tercups, feabanes—dust the air with scent 
and transform country lanes into cottage gar- 
dens: Hedgerows don't merely enhance the 
countryside, ‘They make it. 

Yet they have been disappearing at a rate 
that many find alarming. In England alone, 
roughly a quarter of the hedgerows—96,000 
miles, enough to girdle the earth nearly four 
times — vanished in the forty years to 1985. A 
further study covering the period 1984 to 
1990 showed a net decline of more than 
53,000 miles. 

The reason for the loss is poignantly 
straightiorward: Hedgerows aren't much 
needed any more. 

"Essentially you have a traditional 
landscape feature trving to survive ina 
20th-century environment,” says Lord De 
Ramsey, President of the Country Landown- 
ers Association and himself a farmer. “In 
practical terms, they are an anachronism—an 
attractive luxury.” 

De Ramsey farms 7,000 acres on the edge 
of the rich, flat fenlands of East Anglia, a 
region standing between Cambridge and the 
North Sea. The land has been im his family 
since the 1700s. “At the end of the war we 
had 35 miles-of hedgerows on the farm,” he 
recalls. “Now we have 14. But it still casts us 
£4,000 [$6,200] a year to maintain them" — 


The Davies clan of Brecon, Wales, shares a family mastery of hedge laying, the manipula- 


tion of branches to create a dense barrier. Gwyn Davies, wearing hedging gloves, won the 
British national trophy being held by his father and uncle, hoth former Welsh champions. 
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that is, keep them trimmed and healthy 

And do they have any economic value to 
him? “Wone whatever,” he answers with 
réarot but not hesitation. 






OR DE RAMSEY and most of 
fo Britain's 250,000 other farmers, 
7 life has changed almost beyond 
recognition in a generation. Until 
the 19505 mest British fields were small end 
regularly rotated between crops and pasture 
Hedges played a central role in containing 
and sheltering grazing animals. Rut with the 
development of modern fertilizers the need to 
rest the land was removed, Throughout much 
of lowland Britain, especially in the fertile, 
loamy flatloncds of East Anglia, farmers sold 
off their livestock and turned to producing 
endless cycles of a single crop 

“There used to be hundreds of cows 
around here when [ was a boy,” De Ramsey 
told me, “Now there are just seven dairy 
herdsin the whole of Cambridgeshire, Once 
you no longer have animals, you don't need 
eld boundaries: Potatoes, after all, don't 
winder across the road.” 
In such an environment, traditional fea- 
tures like hedges and small woods are not just 
linnecessary but a positive nuisance. Encour- 
aged by a government that wanted a Britain 
self-sufficient.in food, farmers crained their 
ponds and marshes, swept away any nonpro- 
ductive clumps of greenery, and created a 
landscape on which ranks of harvesters could 
rumble animpeded from horizon to horizon. 
Within two decades much of eastern England 
became a wheat-field prairie—"“like Kansas 
with pubs," as one observer put it. 

‘Today Cambridgeshire is the least wooded 
County of Britam—even Greater London 
has more woodland per acre —its few remain: 
ing hedges standing as forlorn relics. But 
much the same loss of loveliness has affected 
other artas as monoculture farming has 
spread across the countryside. The loss has 
been devastating, not just to beauty butalso 
to wildlife. More than 800 kinds of plants, 
from the common. cowslip to rare ferns and 
orchids, have been found in hedges or verges 
And most of Britain's woodland birds use 


BILL BRYSON, an American living in England, is 
the suthor of several best-selling books, including 
his lack at English, The Afother Tongue. Alia most 
recent article for the magazine wae on the Main- 
Danube Canal (Auguat 1992) 
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“TWot d first-prize win- 
ner," pronounced Derek 
Smith, revisiting a hedge 
he judged earlier in a 
contest at Walton an the 
Wolds, England. 

In the laying of a 
hedge, live branches are 
cut partway throtugh, 
leaving a section “about 
as thick asa lamb's 
tongue.” They are then 
bent over and held in 
place by “ethers,” twined 
stemis secured by stakes. 

Allin all, Smith said, 
“a good workmanlike 
joo” that should keep 
cattle off Six Hills Lane. 





hedgerows at least some of the time, as do 
most of its small mammals. 

“Some of them have no choice,” cays Tom 
Tew, a zoologist with the United Kingdom's 
Joint Nature Conservation Committee, For 
Six years, Using live traps and radio monitors, 
Tew tracked the life of small animals in two 
adjoining fields in Oxfordshire. “Harvest 
mice,” he savs, “used to overwinter in corn 
ricks, but corn ricks have disappeared from 
the landscape, so hedgerows have become a 
fairly crucial alternative for them. House 
mice, dormice, shrews, weasels, voles all 
depend on hedgerows as places to breed or 
hunt or shelter. Almost the only small mam- 
mal that doesn't use hedgerows extensively is 
the hedgehog. In modern Britain it's essen- 
tially « suburban creature.” 

Noone knows exactly when hedgerows 
first became a feature of the British land- 
scape. Parish records from well over a thou- 
sand years ago commonly refer to them, and 
archaeological excavations erve clear evi- 
dence thal they existed in Roman Britain as 
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with living shrubbery — on the 


End peninsula of Cornwall. Dating 
“among the world’s oldest 
ts still im wee 


historian Wrote, 
Arteta 


Despite the depredations of recent decades, 


considerable a 
landscape. Bordering the western edge ol We 
Ramsey's farm, at a place called Monk 5 
Wood, [ found a he ge so oldi that it hits a 
name. Called Judith s Fec 
by a-miece of William thie poate some 
time in thi Lith century 
twrs curly soring when I arrived, and 
Juchith’ Waking from ts 


hedges of ntiquity still dot the 
was planes 
second half of the 


6 Hectte was slow! 


winter's sleep, its densely interlaced branches 


showing only the still tight tips af hawthorm 


bucks, hut alreach itswarmed with life 
Above the canopy hung a-haze of tiny hover 
flies, AL its ee bees ancl other insects 


browsed and flitted among primroses ind 


Aritam’s Hedgerows 


these banks are, a5 one 
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anemones, magpies and chalfinches hunted 
among the tall grass, 
nel half-aiimipsed Gash of a shrew Or 
vole startled by the crack of a branch beneath 
my foot 

Nothing about its shape or 


and there was the leafy 
rustic a 


structure hinted 

1 particular antiquity, but Jucith’s Hedge 
is Very old indeed] —as old as Windsor Castle 
older than nee Cathedral and York 
\linster, older in fact than most of the build- 
ings of Britarm For 000 years, throweh the 
reigns of 46 monarchs, through the 
Chaucer and shakespeare at gels Ant 
Pepys and Defoe, Jucith's Hedge 
quietly going about its business, marking the 
boundary of 
habitat for wildlife, 
yards of an essentially anonymous byway 
Judith's Hedge 
lf the road needed widen 
preferred the 
ed wire, it 
woule be the work of but a couple of howrs to 
bulldoze wears of history 
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property to be bounded by ba: 


away 900 


As] passed along its length, I thought of 
enmcthing an environmentalist named Andy 
Wilson hac -said to me a few davws earlier: 
“Noone would think of tearing down a quar- 
ter of England's medieval churches, but 
that's precisely what we've done with our 
hedgerows. Just because they aren't as 
Imposing af a castle or cathedral doesn't 
mean thev are any fess histori 

For Judith’s Hedge the future appears 
secure. By happy coincidence tt stands on the 
grounds of the [nstitute of Terrestrial Ecol 
ogy, Gleading center for the-studv of Britain's 
hecdierows, it was there, in a modem brick 








"Te's oad work for (ittle money, says 
champion hedge layer Allan Morgan of 
Cumdare, Wales. He gets two or three 
pownds—less than five dollars—for each 
yard of hedge. Somerset cattle breeder 
David Bawden (facing page) got a 75 
percent government subsidy for renovat- 


ing a hedge an newly purchased lane 
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building, that | found Max Hooper, a reflec- 
tive and genial scientist regarded by many as 
the doyen of hedgerow studies. 

Though a passionate defender of hedge- 
rows, Hooper has some sympathy for those 
who have removed them, “If ] were:a farm- 
er, | probably wouldn't have hedgerows,” he 
saves bluntly, and bnefly enumerates the 
more notable of their many shortcomings 
“They're expensive to maintain, They're a 
breeding Eround for weeds and ciseases 
They shade the margins of fields; which can 
cause grain along the edges to ripen unev- 
enly. And they take up otherwise productive 
snare 
wou gain about an acre of cultivatable land, 
more if it's a big hedge; Their only real value 
BS mesthetic and historical, and, naturally, 
those aren | paramount considerations for 
many farmers: 





for every mile of hedge you remove, 


// oor ER, Who is now retired, 
secured his fame in the mid- 
19606 by devising a metho! 
lor dating hedges so dazzling 

im its simplicity that others in the field still 
speak of it with & measure of awe 

Because hedges constantly renew them- 
selves, they offer few clues to their age im the 
way that, say, trees leave rings..But Hooper, 
noticing an Unexpected correlation between 
Lhe known ages of certain hedgerows and the 
number of species growing withm them, 
came up With a formula that hat come to be 
~ (Strictly 
speaking, it isn ta hypothesis, but the alliter 
ation has proved irresistible.) This states that 


Known as “Plooper’s hypothesis 


foreach species of tree or shrub found in am 
huntdred-foot length of hedge you can assume 
ome century of agedness: Find eight species 
and you have an 800-year-old hedge. 

Using Hooper's formula, field-workers 
found that Britain's stock of ancient hedge: 
rows was very much larger than most people 
had suspected, Far from being largely a phe- 
nomenon of the enclosure movements of the 
l[th centuries, as many text 
hel it, about half of Britain’s hedperows 
were considerably older. In southern England 
alone, perhaps as many a5 one-fiith of all 
surviving hedgerows date from Saxon times, 
aliving link with the Dark Ages 
date back to Roman times 
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Because they are older than almost every 
other man-made thing in the landscape, they 
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can tell us a lot about the past,” Hooper says. 
“A here may reveal the outlines of a Roman 
or medieval field system, or the course of a 
parish boundary. If trees in the hedge have 
been coppiced or pollarded” —routinely cut 
to make charcoal, say, or spindles for furni- 
ture—“it can reveal how people lived in the 
Lncient past. 

“But,” he added hastily, “it's unrealistic 
to expect farmers to maintain their hedges 
just because historians find them: useful or 
because others consider them attractive. You 
have to give farmers an incentive to keep 
them. For most of the past 40 years we've 
ben dome almost ex-  . 
actly the opposite.” 

To say that govern- 
ment policy toward 
hedges has been incon- 
sistent is to engage in 
kindly understatement. 
During one notably in- 
decisive period, the 
Ministry of Agriculture 
offered farmers one 
grant to plant hedges 
and another to remove 
then, The last of the 
grants for destroying 
hedges were with- 
drawn eight years ago, 
and, to its credit, the 
government has in re- 
cent years begun to 
make funds more freely 
available for planting 
and restoring hedges 

In 1992 it unveiled 
mk Hedgerow Locentive 
Scheme—3.5 million 
pounds (5.5 million dol- 
lars}, spread over three 
years, to be spent on 
restoring neglected 
hedgerows. Most envi- 
ronmentalists wel- 
comed the program, 
though complaining, perhaps inevitably, that 
it wasn't nearly enough. 

One factor likely to slow restoration efforts 
i3 a Shortage of people with the skills to cdo the 
lob, as] Jearned one raw winter's day when I 
ventured onto a hillside in Leicestershire to 
talk to the father and son hedging team of 
Derek and David Smith. 
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A hedgehog courts danger as it forages 


along a road. Some 500 of the crea- 
fures are brought to Lincolnshire’s 
Hedgehog Hospital each year; 70 per- 
cent survive. Founders Elaine 
Drewery and Nigel Brockelsby, whose 
cradled pals include an albino, offer 
loys and T-shirts, but the boot wiper 


on the stoop 1s just to fool risitors. 


The Smiths could scarcely have chosen a 
less appealing day to be out. A cold rain bat- 
tered the landscape and was made worse by 
the kind of piercing north wind that seems to 
have traveled hundreds of miles with no 
other purpose than to slip inside your clothing 
and stab you in the back. 

"There's not many of us left," Derek said, 
taking off a thick leather mitten, protection 
against the lacerating thorns, to wipe sleet 
from his brow. “Young people aren't inter- 
ested in hedging. They'll jump onto a tractor 
seat fast enough, but show them some man- 
ual labor and they tend to vanish.” 

Standing sodden in 
the merciless rain, | 
had every sympathy 
with their reluctance. 
Hedging, as I was 
learning, is not just 
skilled work but also 
cold, rugged, muddy, 
and hackaching. The 
two men, wielding 
chain saws and bill- 
hooks, assaulted the 
hedge with a kind of 
rhythmic ferocity, 
selecting branches with 
a glance and cutting 
awny everything else 
with a series of eco- 
nomic thrusts. 

Lasked why on earth 
they didn't do this in 
more agrecable weath- 
ér, “Always been a 
winter job,” Derek 
called owt between rips 
of chain saw. * You're 
too busy the rest of the 
year with other jobs, 
and anyway the cutting 
has to be done when 
the wood 1s dormant. 
Otherwise vou could 
kill the hedge.” 

Depending on how you classify them, there 
are anywhere from a dozen to 50 or more 
types of hedge, including such jauntily named 
specimens as the Midland bullock, the Welsh 
border, the crop and pleach, and the double 
brush. Some are built on earthen banks, some 
incorporate ditches; some are cut square, 
some are chamfered; some are supported with 
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square stakes and some with round. Each 
type is as distinctive and as historic as the 
county in which it stands: 

Essentially, however, all are desatnes 
the same thing; thwart nature bv making a 
horizontal, ground-hugging barrier out of 
material whose deepest instinct is to be verti 
cal. Left alone, any hedgerow will eventually 
become a line of trees, Hence the need to lay 
them—in effect reweave them—every 10 to 
30 years. The Smiths can lay about 2,700 
yards a season, far short of demand. “We re 
already boaked for the rest.of this winter and 
the whole af next,” Derek told me 
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Hedges have survived in Leicestershire and 
neighboring counties better than elsewhere 
becuse itis prime shooting and fox-hunting 
country. Fox hunters like hedges for the thrill 
that comes with jumping them, while shoot- 
ing enthusiasts favor them because they are 
good breeding grounds for partridge and 
pheasant, and because a line of hedges forces 


Britons hedgerows 


driven birds te ly upward into gunsights 
rather than skimming along the grass line 

Even so, the amalgamation of fields has led 
to the foss-of hundreds of miles of hedge, and 
Derek Smith expects more to go. Government 
rrants are, in his view, so saddled with 
restrictions and paperwork 44 to be almost a 
deterrent. “There are more grants about,” he 
agrees, “but they all have different rules 
about what proportion of the costs will be 
paid and how many yards of hedge you miist 
lay and 40 on, and it all involves paperwork 
—ten pages of mstructions for a Ministry of 
Aericulture grant, for instance 

= “You have to be a bloody profes- 
| s0rtoruna farm nowadays, he 
SAVS WIYlY. — 
half the battle, Then you ve got to 
hind somebody to do the work 
That's the hard part.” 

If there t¢ a shortage of skilled 
hedgers, vou would scarcely guess 
it from the turnout at the National 
Hecdgelaying Championships hela 
each October. When | arrived for 
the 199? competition, held ona 
mild Saturday on a farm near the 
dumberng backwater of Norton 
Bridge, Staffordshire, cars from-:all 
over the country were already fill- 
ing a parking lot ina field. The 
roadside was lined for nearly a mile 





Getting a grant is only 


with ready competitors, each posi 
tioned in front of a measured ten: 
yard-long strip of overgrown hedge, 
waiting for the signal to start. 

Spectators in waxed jackets and 
Wellington boots —the uniform of 
the British farmer—roamed the 
roadside surveying prospects with 
knowing nods or nosed around 
among stalls where exhibitors were 
promoting everything from the 
newest chain saws to the achieve- 
ments of the Staffordshire Wilde 
Trust, The scene hacl the friendly, 
day-out ambience of a county fair, 
and the mood among competitors and onlook- 
ers alike was engagingly unearnest 

“Can you make anything of thatr” I asked! 
a contestant from Sussex, who stood with 
aands on hips surveying a 12-foot-high wall 
of seriously intractable-looking hawthorn. He 
grinned doubtfully. “Come back in five 


hours and we'll see," he said 
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“Oh, ave, it looks relaxed, but underneath 
it's dead serious, dead serious,” a compact, 
friendly bundle of tweed and muscle named 
Howell Davies told me. A Welshman now in 
his mid-7Os, Davies was once—indeed, he 
leaves you in no doubt that he still cowle 
be if he wished —one of Britain's top hedgers 
“iso one could touch mein thorn,” he 
informed me conhiidentially, “Hazel some- 
times, but tharn—never 

In more than §0 years of competing —he 


i 
retired after winning the veterans class of the 
All-VWales Champ eis ip al the age of 70 
Davies not only won more tithes than he cin 
remember but also founded something of a 
iynasty. Two of his nephews are former Brit- 
ish national champions; son Ebwyn won the 
national junior championships in his first 
Allempl and never competed again, while 
Davies's other son, Gwyn, has a houseful of 





trophies and was here today as defencting 
national! champion. 


on HE CONTEST BEGAN, and the 


till Moming air was rent with the 
emphatis roar ot chain saws. D asked 
Davies 
he missed the days when the work was done 
manually, and quietly, with billhooks and 
hanisaws. “Wota bit!” he answered with 
the vehemence of the converted. “Used to be 
sometimes the contests didn't finish tll nearly 
dark. I've seen judges making their inspec 
tions by torchlight. Now, you just watch, 





everyone will be finished by two—that's 
nearly half the time.” 

I did watch, and he was right. For five 
hours ambled up and down the long line of 
rhythmically working hedgers WELCKINE as a 
hundred lengths of tumbling, unkempt 
foliage Slowly, almost magically, metamor- 
phosed into neat, tightly bound barriers of 
wooded auc leat 

‘The process appeared straightforward 
enough, Most of the growth is laboriousl, 
hacked away to leave a line of upright stems, 
called Hashers, pitachers, OF Stee pe4;©s, which 
are each given a deep incision near the base 
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and bent over ata severe angele to forma 
ered barrier. Stakes are criven between the 
laid stems every two feet or so and whiplike 





rods of coppiced wood, called ethers, woven 


throweh the top of the stakes to give the 
whole stability, 


An experienced hedger makes it look easy 


Lia 
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But in fact the business of transforming a 
tangled, random mass af living material into 
something as strong and straight as a fence, 
vet as trim and comely as.a stretch of LOD LAY, 
lakes not only skill but also a generous mea- 
furfe oF aris cy 

‘Every hedge is different,” Gwyn Davies 
remarkec! to me as he tied off the last of his 
ethers, “I'm 39 now, and I've been hedging 
nnce | was cert 
I'm still learning. You always think you can 
make the next one that litth bit better,” 


As with most things, progress has brought 


14—a quarter of a century 





with it unexpected consequences, “Consider 
aphids,” says Steve Wratten, an insect ecolo- 
gist at the University of Southampton. 
“They re & chronic pest for cereal farmers 
spiders and ground beetles living along field 
margins can keep their numbers in check 
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Hut fields sre so large nowae ays Cal the Sl 
ders and beetles are slow to-get to the middle 
of them, so the aphids havea free run 

“AS a result, farmers have had to pour 
more pesticides onto fields to fight a problem 
that was once 

Wratten came up with an idea he calls 
beetle banks. [hese are one-meter-wide strips 
Of frass sown at il 
fields, “They are simple and cheap. A farmer 
can plant $00 meters of beetle bank in an 
hour for about ten pounds,” he says. After 


two veors the average beetle bank will be 





argely dealt with naturally.” 


O-meter intervals across 


fae] 


home ta 750,000 prédator msects. If each eats 


ten apnids a cay, that’s 4; 


500,000 fewer 
aphids a week per bank without the addition 


ofa single drop of pesticide 
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The irony is that the Ministry of Agricul 
ture paid for the research,” Wratten says, 
“but now that we have come up with results, 
they are doing nothing to promote the 
scheme. We fave managed to produce a leaf 
let, but—here’s another irony for you—it was 
paid for by one of the chemical companies 
that manufacture the pesticides that the 
scheme is meant to reduce. It was their way 
of establishing ‘green’ credentials, you see.” 

Like many others concerned with the rural 
environment, Wratten believes that povern- 
ment spending on agriculture should be 
shifted from production to conservation. As 
Andy Wilson of the (council for the Protection 
of Rural England, an environmental group, 
puts it: “In Europe we spend a huge amount 
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on agriculture—almost 60 percent of the total 
European Community budget. The environ 
ment gets just 0.5 percent of agriculture’s 
share, We simply want a more equitable 
distribution.” 

The feeling that not: enough is being spent 
on the countryside is widespread. “There are 
100,000 miles of neglected hedgerows in this 
country," notes Max Hooper. “Three and a 
half million pounds is enough to restore 500 
to 600 miles a year. You don't need to bea 
genius to work out that that is a small drop in 
a big bucket.” 

But he cautions that it is easy to overstate 
matters. “Il remember in 1966, when I was 
younger ancl rasher, standing up at a meeting 
and warning that at the present rate of 


Britain's Hedgerows 


“Uneheckt shadows of green brown and 
gray,” poet fon Clare wrote of the 
moors, land that “never felt the rage of 
binndering plough. On Exiutver, 
hedge bares faintly trace the far hill. 
Supporters hope they won't vanish 


over the horizon of time. 


destruction all of Britain's hedgerows would 
be gone by 1990." He permits himself a smal! 
smile, “I was wrong.” 






E18 RIGHT, however, that 
ff the problem can easily be 
oj exaggerated, By the stan- 
| dards of most nations, much 
of the British countryside retains the |lnok of 
an effortless arcadia, unspoiled, tidy, and 
prosperous. More than 250,000 miles of 
hedgerows still grace the landscape. In the 
period 1984-1990, without a great deal of offi- 
cial incentive, 16,000 miles of new hedgerows 
were planted—not enough to avoid « net loss 
but sufficient to slow appreciably the overall 
tate of loss, There are grounds to hope that, 
little by little, things are getting better. 

But equally there is no room for compla- 
cency. A balance must be struck between the 
long-standing dilemma of deciding whether 
to. regard the countryside as a food factory 
where production must be kept up at all costs 
or as a kind of public park, maintained at 
public expense for the benefit of everyone. 

l remember something that the hedger 
Gwyn Davies said to me one day when I vis- 
ited him on his farm overlooking the Brecon 
Beacons of Wales. He bad been explaining 
how the tintest details —the angle of a cut, the 
eelection of just the right pleacher—could 
make all the difference between a well-laid 
hedge and an indifferent one. “And it mat- 
ters, you know," he said with asudden hint 
al Passion. 

“| mean, you look-at that view,” he went 
on, indicating with a proprietorial sweep of 
his arm the roiling hills and Tawiessly 
manicured fields that roiled away below us. 
“It's glorious, don't you think? And the rea- 
gon it's glorious is that people cared to make 
it that way. I'd hate to see the day when 
we'd lost that.” 0 


DATA GATHERING ON THE BELIZE FRONTIER 
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Testing airborne sensors 
against rain forest reality 


Wr airborme sensors 
registered data 
remotely, down on the 
hot forest floor two 
dozen researchers 
gathered ground data 
Measunng and monitor- 
Ing Gant specimens and 
locations, they supplied 
facts against which the 
nsirUMens Were CAh- 
oraied and the images 
interpreted 

JPL ecologist Reiner 
ZAImMmMennann (Upper 
mont) stands at the head 
of the “octopus’'—his 
name for a data record- 
er wited to en array ol 
SOlar-cnarnged devices 
Scattered about & pict 
The team look readings 
of temperature, pracipi- 
tation, and wateruse by | 


Lit) 
yn 


trees, and collected leaf 
and 60! samples. 
Weather gauges 
Were placed a hundred 
feet high in the canopy 
by local residents skilled 
in scaling ihe tall trees 
to harvest chicle, an 
Ingredient of chewing 
gum. “Other than ants 
Crawling into ine com: 
puter and termites sat- 
Ing he table lags 
everyining worked, 
64d Zimmermann 
Matching ground fea- 
tures With radar image 
Wendy Weiher, a qrad- 
uate student at Duke 
University, notes a 
mound that hides < 
Waya Structure, possi- 
bly @ Dunial site (above), 
Normally, encountering 





unexctavetied ruins 
WOuiC Mave: niihed Trelo 


researchers. These 
were simply in the way, 

‘We needed plots of 
pure vegetation, but 
everwhere we looked, 
we Tound something 
Maya, said Duke acol- 
ogist Ham Oren, cniei 
scientist tor TREE and 
designer of the ecology 
experiments. “Finally 
Wwe Nad a prot ial 
seemed right, and we 
began to dig for soil 
samples. Then we 
Neard clank clank, Can 
Vou Deheve ny Vyva 


Vahional Geagrapiic, 


apparently hit stones of 
a heya courtyard 
some 30,000 teat 
overhead flaw a DC-8 
research aircralt, its 
cabin stocked with gear 
Ing) to operate the 
synthetic-aperture 
radar, a system power- 
Tul enough to detect 
Standing water unde 
thé forest canopy. By 
correlating ground data 
With digital data from 
such sensors, smentsts 
WOrK lowaerd the cre- 
ation of computer pro- 
grants to mnerpret 


TUtLITa images, 


Seplentorr [O04 





Four electronic eyes focus on 
a farm in the rain forest 


LANDGAT RABAR 

Landsat began moniioring earth's surface in 1972. Landsat 5 takes Seeing through clouds from 30,000 feet, the Airbome Synthetic 
Aperture imaging Radar (AIRSAR) gathers information fron thee 

wervelengihs, providing both 4 relief map and a vegetalion map. 

AIRSAR is able to detect crops uriier nathven trees, an woll as 

fallen toge (yellow) on a recently clesned fhetd. 
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THEAMAL SCANNER IMAGING SPECTROMETER 
The cool of the canopy and ihe heal of cleaned fieics come into The Alrborme Visible and Infrared imaging Spectrometer (AVIFIS) 


ee shtphalcndi Areeeap target eth registers dais from 224 bands of the electromagnetic spectrum, 

Infrared Multiepectral Scanner (TMS). TIMMS picks outdifierances compared with seven for Landsat. AVIAIS depicts, among other 
between crops (light green), areas of recently falled trees (yellow, things, vegetation densities, fram thick forest (necdiah yellow) to 
end bare fields (red). Various shades of green in the forest reflect Gleered land (blue). Yellow indicates less vegetation, including 4 
how much water vapor the trees pass invio the aimosphere. oolles plantation beneath the canopy. 





Scientists harvest data 
from a cleared piece of land 


Been in its true colors In the midst of thick 

5 the farmiand of Gal forest. The scientists 
lon Jug, an unmistak chose Galion Jug—nhere 
able shape an the seen looking souin—so 
remote-sensing images, | ey could compere 


appears raw and naked nstrument readings at 
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areas such as cattle 
pasture. They soon con 
Glucted that no sensor 
by itsei? provides a com- 
plete picture. The fadar, 
for instance, Could not 
distinguish between a 
freshiy plowed Tield and 
a field with sprouting 
corm: scientists required 
the spectral cata from 
AVIFIS to spat the 
vegetation 

To the naked eye the 
elds favVeal & ToOuUpred 
history. The owner, 
fearing a repeat of his 
first years experience 
when soggy Tes 
reduced the com crop, 
scraped nign spats 


Fo Ti IA bow ones. in 
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Doing so he bared large 
patches of infertie lime 
stone, ldeally, farmers 
could take advantage ol 
remote-sensing images 
to identiy areas ior 
farming that would 66 
more easily worked and 
have tess Impact on [he 
environment 

The TREE study 
afea—a region of forest, 
SWaMp, and Savanna in 
northwestern Belize —is 
part of the most exten- 


sre rain forest jeit in 


Central America. itis 


nol virgin forest. To feed 
8 large population, the 


Mave cleared mast of 


his area, which is filled 


fh 


with signs of thelr pres 
ence. Sponsors of the 
TREE project were cur 
ous as io whether the 
airborne sensing 
devices could detect 
LNCESOovVeTed ruins 
beneatn ihe canopy 
20 far, any ring Nave 


Stayed hidden 


Multilayered, multicolored 
stack of spectral data 


A treasure chest of 
information awaits 
scientists analyzing 
mages produced by 
AVIRIS, the new multi- 
Spectral sensor. The 
Instrument scanned a 
live-by-tean-milte swatch 
of land across Gallon 
Jug farm. AVIFRIS sepa- 
rates sunlight reflected 
from the surtace into 


the electromagnetic 
spectrum. Processing 
the data, TREE project 
head Greog Vane and 
his team-at JPL pro- 
duced a slack af 224 
images, rather ike a 
ceck of cards where 
Bach card represents a 
singie spectral Gand 
Since materials have 


Spectral signatures, 
eo4 Wavelengins across | based on their chemical 


Composition, scientists 
can match the sigra- 
tures to specific plant 
properties, Such as the 
chlorophyll, lignin, and 
Water content of eaves, 
and infer how the vege- 
labon wil respond ta 
changes in its environ- 
ment. Thus data about 
lant chemisiry can be 
gathered from regions 
foo large or ramote to 
allow ground Surveys. 
The JPL team and 
cooperating universities 
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are workung to devise 
Computer programs that 
will rapidly aocess the 
information embedded 
inthe AVIAIS data. 
While some programs 
are Bireacy avatahls. 
others will take months 
of years to complete 
“Yes, itis a treasure 


| box," says Ram Gren 


about the unairidged 
data, “and it has been 
UnlecKed, SUL We have 
more to 00 Dbelore we get 
the lic all the way open.’ 
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oheiseineorita tn 
spectrum. Compared 

with existing satetlite 
images from Landsat, , 
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over a portion of the 
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When rain forest is turned into 
wide-open spaces 


‘bn the forest. and 
F the result looks like 


Kansas, (na land of 
jaguars, towcans,-and 
Venomous fer-de-lance 
Snakes, a scarecrow 
bower night) quards 
against o 
creatures —DlacK birds 
and WOodpeCKerSs — as il 
presices over sorghum 
in the Mennonite corn: 
munity of Shipyard 
Mennonites have 
become the leading 
farmers of Belize. Mem 
bers of the German 
speaking Protestant 
sect began immigrating 
here in the late 1950s 


arden Vanety 


Brriving Tro fvieahco 
Canada, and the United 
States in search of land. | 
Highly industrious, they 
have transformed large 
bIOCKS Of rain forest into 
lanms. and dairies 

Oren persecuted in 


other countines ior thelr 


refusal to serve in the 
miltary, Mennonites 
were Weicomed in 
Belize: Their farms pro- 
vide the country with the 
DUK OF tS POUT, egos 
and anita) teed 
Though conservative 
sattiaments ike Ship- 
yard still favor horses 
and buggies, when il 
comes to cultivating the 
earin, only machines 
will do 

Bulldozers crunch 
oOown the trees (upper 
right) to keeo pace with 
Ihe commercial demand 
for crops a6 well as the 
needs of their own poo 
ulation, mow Setiniered 
atabout 7,400. Arada 
Mage or northern 
Batize from 1976 
snowed only one per- 
cert of the land cleared 
In 1990 4 TREE image 
showed 10 percerit 

“Right now we're 


Sonning against the 
Mennonites to buy 
consul- 
Grave 
Lai Ta Mian 


fare, nm Says a 
tant for the Rio 
Con SerVvahe 

agement Area, a 


202 O00-aere wilder- 
nese preserve in two 


parts north and east of 
Gallon Jug. “We naed 
fo connect our two 
backs to provide wildlife 
cormoors, Cinerwiss 


Mave & ragmaented 


re nae 


tctihdes 
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Clear ng land is ne 


guaranties of success in 
the rain forest, where 
thin foosoil requires 
heavy use of fertilize: 

In acidition, farmers 
must deal with insect 
pesis. At Galion Jug the 
owner, a DUSINEssman 
irom Belize City, com 
bated 2 mMotn intestaton 
In eS come with 
repesied dustings of 


pesticide (above) 
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Rooting out a water problem: 
cut trees and sealed soil 


WW ile verifying infor- 

if mation proviced by 
maces fram the 7 ae 
Propect, acolog: st Oren 
acayYe on Soon si 
himseil in the dirt iin 
search of answers toa 
jeidpae! ouestion 
Wihiy do tielts food in 
northem Beize when the 
lees are gone? 


The answer lies partly 


n the soil, 
who points to cracks in 


ee 


test pitmacde on Gallon 
Jug farm. A clay soil, It 
swells shut when wet 
and blocks drainage 
Phas s-nota problem 
1unaltered rain for 
Where Ine Canopy ac 
like a Cupped hand 
Much of the rain avepo- 
rates directly from the 
leaves. Fain that does 
reach the forest floor is 
absorbed bY trees and 
recycled to the air 


est, 


inrougn transpiration, or 
LTuns of Into Seasonal 


swamps called bajos 


Aine Ory Season 
Jonvary 10 June— ine 
irees continue to Gump 
MoSstuire io trom the 
Ground, Causing ne clay 
to dehydrate and saadeh 
The soil cracks, and any 
SUrHIUS rainfall drains 
through to the underlying 
limestone. The region 
Incucing most of tre 
Dajos, Ones oul 

Ath 


When tie trees are 
Ul, (his set -reguiating 


hoteona Geographic 


Sysiem Ofreans cown 
Oren says. Water col- 


leacts on the surface 

ooding fields and 
drowning tree roots in 
the bajos. Without the 
Trees to pump water from 
the soll, vertical cy aia 
ISumpaired even in tne 
dry season 

To eliminate standing 

Water, flennonite tarm- 
ers of the Blue Creek 
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Lessons | 
learned by 
the Maya 


patchwork of fields 
A and citcnes, still vist 
ble alter more than a 
thousand years, marks 
A site where Maya grew 
com and possibly cotton 
In narthern Bekze's Pull- 
trouser Swamp. Drawn 
to the rich organic soils, 
thea Maya dealt with 


Wwatenogged fal 


much as their succes 
sore da, by aigging & “: 
web of drainage ditc 
es. EXcavations roveal 
that the Maya farmed 
these wetlands, some 
15 miles 
much @arlier than once 
Laliened —during the 
Preclassie sya oT 
ont 


from the coast, 


A ne in sea level and 
Ihe subsequarit high 
Wale! (8 He may | ne | 
forced these ancient 
Oo gradually 
abandon the tand 


farmers? 


Inland on the 
Peninsula, an 
prone 10 act ar 
droughts, the May 
found if necessary fo 
conserve water, An 
ancient reservoir rims 
with water at the Nakum 
ring in ouatemala, 
near the Bele border 

NOW [ne laiest crop 
ol fartners have anived 
to bend (ne fand to 
ined wee, Whether their 
efforts are short-ived 
and destruchve or 
Sustaining and benefl- 
cial may Uitirately 
hinge On row are] the 
dynamics of the rain 
forest are understood 
The new class-of 
remote sensors will 
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Report from the President 


Geography Students Get 
a Lesson in Fun 


tate ce dont do nommal things 
i here,” savs len-yedr- 
ott Amber Evans of her 


wed raph 7 C1jiae l hal vk eX (act a | ace oa 


otherwise she and her Cairo, Geor- 
Pi, Classmales. moght never have 
created thor 25-pane! quilt dlastrat 
ing the five themes of geography 

Certainly Amber's geography 
pacher Dany Rav has taken a ool 
ful approach to the subject. [t's 
ist One cAample of how youngsters 
are Tinding new cxatement in 
Feogranty 

The third and fourth graders pix 
tured above Holding the qualt 
Amber is on her teacher's jeft—did 
Stu 
dent inother prides helped put the 
quilt together, For those who need 
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city encroaching on farmland). 
leachers everywhere are { Inching schoolers to name ther favor- 
Ibe places on carth, No theme purks 


here: Their answers range from New 
feoland ona! Madagascar to rela 
andl the Aunctr 


Cir betier vet, 


grade 
cehgottul new wavs to teach peoerd 


phy. Students pamt huge United 
Slates maps on theirschoolyards, 


SOE 450) CHISSES, PRICING it 4 
contest sponsored by the Society's 
children’s magazine, WomLp, have 


[OT TO VA TUNES Created thew 


Chal Wilh tine-year- 
abd Ivy Rueger. “When | grow up, 
wank te explore the word, she 


declares ‘T 


ow? thobes [ want to see what's 
out there 


one Of them large 

enon to chimt inside. 
‘Approwches like these really 

develop enthustasm for acography,” 
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STATE FARM PRESENTS THE WINNERS 
OF THE GOOD NEIGHBOR AWARD. 
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I really enjoyed Joel L. Swerdlow's article (May 
103), which finally dismissed Central Park's repu- 
tation as a crime-infested rathole and showed how 
beautiful it really is. 








AGUSTIN STLWANY 
Potomac, Marvlared 


Although circumstances have placed me in Pacific 
Grove, California. a place some think the most 
beautiful in the world, | sometimes achingly miss 
New York-and especially “my” park. For six years 
Llived on West 2nd Street. From the New Year's 
Eve parties at Bethesda Fountain during John 
Lindsay's mayoralty to jogs around the rescrvuir 
and picnics with my community center kids from 
Harlem near 110th Street. | miss it all. 
| Juni: MaLAMENT 
Pacific Grove, California 
Tt hits long been usual te give top billing to Freder- 
ick Law Olmsted with only amention of his partner 
Calvert Vaux as codesigner of the park. Yet Vaux 
was the partner with professional training in archi- 
tecture. the plan was drawn in his office, and he 
was responsible for most of the onginal architec- 
ture, including graceful Bow Bridge (pages 18-19), 
Many blacks who enjoy the park today may not 
realize that Vaux's principal assistant, Jacob Wrev 
Mould, was of part-African descent. That discov- 
ery was made recently by London historian} .M.L. 
Booker. Moulds naturalistic carvings on the 
Bethesda Terrace are now comsidered “a major 
achievement of Ruskinian Gothic ornaments.” 
Mould's ancestry should give added interest to the 
contemplated restoration of the glazed tiles: be 
designed for the Bethesda Fountain area. 
Aatiul CHassing Downs, President 
Dewnrig de Vows Socter 
enone Square, Penry vin 


Middle East Water 

The informative article contuined a statement that 
warrants further discussion: “When nations share 
the same river, the upstream nation is under no 
legally binding obligation to provide water 
downstream.” ) 

The idea & comparable to the infamous Harmon 
Doctrine of the 1890s, which stated that the U. §. 
could do what it pleased with the Rio Grande, 
respective af downstream consequences. That 
doctrine was umiversally criticized ond later was 





repudiated by the U.S. in-acdispune with Canada 
over the Columbia River, in which the U). 5. found 
self in the downstream position. 

Precisely because of tensions surrounding inter- 
national water resources, the UN International 
Law Commission in 1991 adopted # set of 22 draft 
articles on the subject for consideration by mem- 
ber states. Article > provides that all states sharing 
An intentional watercourse have an obligation to 
use it in an equitable and reasonable manner. And 
secording to Article 7, all stutes have an obligation 
not to use an international watercourse in such a 
way as to cause harm to other states sharing it. 
Virtually all experts agree that these rules codify 
already existing international legal obligations. As 
part of “customary international law,” they are 
not dependent on treaties. 

SrerHen C. MoCarerer 

MeCrenrge School of Law 

University of the Pacific 

Sacramento, California 

One should recall that on January 13, 1964, a 
summit of Arab leaders i Cairo decided that in 
response fo Israel's National Water Carrier 
[tapping the Sea of Galilee], the Arabs would 
divert the sources of the Jordan River in their terri- 
tory. The National Water Carrer was opened in 
194, and the Synans started to prepare diversion 
ditches, In 1965 the Lebanese joined in, Laterthat 
year Israch artillery and tank fire damaged the 
heavy equipment used in the diversion. In 1966 
Israeli warplanes destroyed the equipment, and 
ihe Syrians abandoned diversion efforts. Miles of 
diversion ditches cun be seen in the Golan Heights 
even today, A. Bates 
Haifa, ferael 


While author Pritt. Vesitind socurately describes 
Israel's superior water-management techniques, 
the photos and caption on pages 66-7 present an 
unfair juxtaposition of a beautiful [sracl swim- 
ming pool and an ancient well ased by Arab villag- 
erm. Hundreds of Arob villages are integrated into 
the Israch svetem and are thriving. 
DougLas Baum 
Citewa, Ontaria 
On the map (page 32) red hatching that shows 
“raim-fed aquifers” stops for unexplained reasons 
at the latitude of Beirut in Lebanon. Yet rain-ied 
aquifers extend north, of course, all over the 
Mount Lebanon range and into coastal Syria. 
Mictac. F; Davie 
Monthazon, France 


U, 8. Beekeepers 

In 1945-46 | wat station manager for Eastern Air 
linesat Albany. Georgia, the center of 0 large bee- 
keeping industry, Looking for potential cargo; | 
learned of the pollination mdusiry, which was 
shipping bee colonies to Michigan fruit growers by 


Nutional Geographic, September 1993 


WALIA IBEX RANGE 
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Wala ibex:roam the.dramatic precipices of Ethiopia s rugged moun- 
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tains. Lewends trace their ancestry to the Near Last, the species 


having rrr alee to the Afmcan continent thousands of years ago. 
=r : es wotechon within thre national park 
SUIrrcHuint fed by villages. Despite protection within this national park, 
agricultural saciihiiie and poaching continue to threaten the 
walia. tbex. To save endangered species, it 15 ess ential to protect 
their habitats:and understand the vital Tey 
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rail, a three-day tip. We tried filling the rear com- 
partment of a DC-3 with packages of bees and 
making delivery in about 12 hours. The next year 
we doubled the quantity and connected with u 
DCH cargo plane in Adanta. The shippers loved 
it, a5 they could extend the shipping area to reach 
midwestern alfalfa and clover. Unfortunately the 
crews and passengers cid not like the idea, and the 
experiment failed. tO: Seu 
Charleston Heights, South Carolina 


My father was a specialist m queen bee Tearme, 
and, with two of my brothers, established the Bes- 
sonet Bee Company, which sold queens and bees 
to noarthem beekeepers: before World War II, 
Working with bees is tough, hot, and painful work, 
but it's worse at night when bees move out ike ants 
and crawl up your legs. 

If gevernment policy forces beekeepers out of 
business, agricultural productivity will suffer, The 
extensive use of chemicals has killed off most of the 
wild bees in areas needing pollination, 

Enwoon E. pe BESsONET 
Baker, Louisiana 


Does anyone cise think It's bizarre to transport bee 
hives thousands. of moles every year because 
farmers have killed off local pollinators with pesti- 
cides? | think the answer is ‘not to subsidize bee- 
keepers but to promote sustainable agriculture 
and eliminate the use of pesticides, That way, no 
matter where @ farmer is, he won't have to- worry 
about importing pollimators. If te grows it, they 
will come. 

Paul W. BikKELAND 
Toppenish, Washington 

Immigrants to Europe 
“Europe Faces an Immigrant Tide” is very inter- 
esting. cspecially as | am currently reading Thom: 
a4 Pakenham’s Scramble for Africas The White 
Man's. Conquest of the Dark Continent from 1876 
io (9/2. Europeans forge! their recent past. They 
had mo problem colonizing the far reaches of the 
globe, supplanting the local cultures, oppressing 
the inhabitants, and exploiting resources to the 
hilt for their own economic gain. Now we have a 
Teverc colonmation by individuals seeking 
ecomomic reliel ind escape from oppression. 
Shouldn't Europeans allow those they used to 
exploit an opportunity to better their lives? Lsn't it 
only fair that they allow their cultures to he altered 
and possibly improved by the additions? Maybe 
ihisis astep toward making 2 global “community.” 
RICHAgD MENDELI 
Ventnor, New Jersey 
Few would argue against the fact that peoples 
of Africa and Asia hed the right to throw out 
European colonists in the name of national selt- 
determination and in defense of their people and 
culture. If this is so. then the peoples of Europe 


also have the right to struggle against and expel the 


Bevuce BLoMeERS 


Howie, Maryland 


As a first-generation German American who had 
to endure a share of anti-German sentiment while 
growing upin America, [take exception te the idea 
of Germans undergoing sensitivity training to 
improve cross-cultural rapport. With what we hear 
on the news every day, it appears everybody could 
usesome of this training. 
Bassaka PemzZMaANN ELLIS 
Far Qaks, California 


Don't overlook Portuguese migration: Nearly 
630,000 Portuguese live in France and about 
85,000 in Germany, I'm told you hear Portuguese 
more than any other language on the streets of 
Geneva. Portugal itself after the 1974 revolution 
received almost a million people from fomner colo- 
nies. This represented nearly 10 percent of out 
population. 
JoAo Enuagpo Caurat. 
Porta, Portugal 


Asylum seekers recerve the same social security in 
Germany as the German poor, which means more 
money than any other country pays for their refu- 
gees and asvlum seekers. For most Germans, | 
think, the problem is not xenophobia or neo 
iia; it's just the question of how many more 
social-benefit receivers we can take until German 
social achievements and her econamy crumble, 
GERD ARETERNIT2 
Syke, Germany 


The immigrant tide facing this young democracy is 
interesting and important. Immigrants think of the 
Czech Republic, Poland, and Hungary only as 
iransit routes. Some 10,000 immigrants from the 
former Yugoslavia are now in the Czech Republic, 
and more than 29.000 abortive illegal attempts. to 
cross into Germany have occurred during the first 
five months of this year. There are whole families 
with no money or homes. The intensity of their 
desperation can be seco in the abandoned babies 
found by border police in the forest: [legal pene- 
tration of the border is not possible with crving 
babies. There are also deserters from the Serbian 
amy who would be-shot if they were to return. 
The situation is complicated by Germany's ratifi- 
cation in May of o new low that provides for the 
return of asvium seekers enueratme from such 
“safe states” as the Czech Republic, Hungary, 
Poland, and Movakim. 
COTAKAR PLUHAR 
Prague, Coech Republic 


Letters should be aaddresed to Fortin, National 
Geographic Magaring, Box 37445, Washington, D.C 
AA 3 - Pade, and should taclude the sender's adalress 
and telephone ruanber, Nar all temers can be acsesd, 
Those that are will often be edited and excerpted. 


National Geographic, September 1903 


J.D. POWER AND ASSOCIATES 
MINN, CHO NON UNM OLOUC WINN SIS 
TOP TEN FOR INITIAL QUALITY 


AND NOY es PRAISE COMES WITH 
A LOWER PRICE... $3,300 LOWER. 
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Not So Wild a Dream: 
Skiing Solo to the Pole 


Tittine in a Dbusiness-mecting ist 
vear, Ole alttomey Erling 
Kagie daydreamed of skiing 
tothe South Pole —alone. A few 
months later he fulfilled his fantasy 

Ragee s was no ndle fancy: he and 
another Norwedian had skied, unas- 
waisted, ta the North Pole (NATIONAL 
Grocearuic, March 1991). Still, the 
Wea of a solo trek across Antarchce, 
howling 264 pooncds of food ar ges 
on a siedee for R00 miles over moun- 
bins, through howling winds and 
minus 31° P tempeniturcs —well 

"| had tae doubts before | went, 
Kage acdoits. “But when | was 
there, | felt fairly confident.” He 
averaged 17 miles daily on the 
Sbday top from Berknoer [sland on 
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the Weddell Sea. Munching o dict of 
dned mcit. raw bacon, oatieatl, 
ind chocolate, he downed 6,000 cal- 
ones aiay. He took books— Oscar 
Wilde. J. 0) Salinger, and fairy 
Wiles —bol no medio receiver‘or extra 
clothing. Het beamed his location via 
satellite to funiily und friends. 
Kagge ékied into the |), 45. base at 
the South Pose on January 7, 1993 
“They had never seen anyone come 
in dlone before.” he declares with 
anchucklhe 


Historic Russian Enclave 
Seeks Future Riches 


eparated from the rest of Russia 
by Lithuania anid Latvia, the 
Lonnecticut-sire oblast 
ci Bolirticge ried harbors heckpocs if 
eventually becoming the Hong 


%; | 





Rong of the Baltic Sen, 

Phe region's chief city, 
Carer known as Kin 
phere, spread from a 
fortress founded by 
Tentonic Aohts in 
1254, Within a hundred 
years it had become an 
important trade center 
for merchants of the 
Hanseatic Leage. Later 
a major city in the King- 
dom of Prossin, 11 gained 
fame Ws an iitelectual 
center, home of piiloso- 
pher Immanuel! Kant 

The area Was-trampled 
by Napoleon's anny 
On HS Way to and from 
Russia in 1812. During 
Word War U1, its Ger 
man rendents fed 
Soviet bombs: Statin | 
Claimed the ares at the 
Potsdam Conference of 1945 

Today Kaliningrad provides Rus- 
aa with a major year-round ice-free 
Port, on established transportation 
network, and the Haltic’s largest 
fishing feet. Here Russia has 
credited the Yantar (Amber) Free 
Economic “one —imber has alwavs 
been aAbondant on Balt shores— 
and hopes that duty-free imports 
nnd exports and low taxes will feel 
lin economic boom. Almeacdy firme 
from Germany, Poland, and clse- 
where have formed some 400 peut 
ventures With Russian partners, but 
mvestment is limited by political and 
ehonomic instability in Roussis. 

Once a tiapart military center for 
the Saviet Limon, Kaliningrad now | 
plays host to fortes heading home 
from bases m formerly communist | 
aston Europe, 
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it ta the burns. The hunter becomes 
violently ill, then falls into an agi 
tated sicep, only to wake the next 
day ciger to hunt. 

Scientists at the National Insti 
tutes of Health found that the 
Mucus contains a peptide that 
enhances the action af adenosine, a 
brain cheacal that reduces the 
effects of strokes and perhaps Alz- 
heimers disease and depression. 
They are studying the peptide os a 
posstbhe medication, 


Is Cloth or Disposable 
the “Greener” Diaper? 


After years of mucking through 
Au lls analyzing gorbage, 
William L. Rathje considers 
the debate between daposable and 
to oibertibes | cloth diapers “a wash” —neither, he 

A any call it “the most com- in ibhhand fi | says. is environmentally superior to 
petitive mace in history.” laterleascd '" = es) the other, Still, environmental 
Bul no garland of roses or = grazing nights inthe westemm scction = groups won't throw in the diaper: 
metal uwaited the winners. no purse to catthemen. But land-hungry farm- Many gave 1993 Earth Day awards 


Land Was the Goal in land adjacent | 
Oklahoma Rush to their nation | 





| 





of gold. The prize, a century ago ers agitated for a federal takeover io the reusable cloth variety, despite 
this month, was cheap land in the In LAY 1 the U.S. paid the Indians the enerey costs involved in manu- 
most spectucular af the Oklahoma roughly $140. an acre and two years facturing ani laundering them 
Lined renres., later opened the lank Competitors Rathjc, head of the University af | 
‘The race was-for-the Cherokee Claimed acreage by pounding in a Arizona's Garbage Project (Geo- | 
Outlet, or Stop, a S&-mile-wice stake. The centennial is being cearHiec, May 1991), found that dis- 
band upto ffS mules longin whatis marked by anew stamp, cattic posable diaper represent about |.2 
now northern OKlahome. At noon dnves. and re-creations of the run. 


on September 16, 1893, more than 
1,00) would-be settlers setaffan Can Hunter Magic Help 


horses. in prance schooners, aboard = * ” 
trains, even on bicycles, to viefor  - reat Brain Diseases? 


42.000 1i0-ocre parcels ™, cop in the Amnizon 
The onginal Outlet wasceded to rain forest, & free, 


the Cherokee in on 1S28 treaty as u - Phyllomediusa 

route from them territory to hunting 6 }iceler, secretes mucus used 
trounds onthe western plans: by iii who believe it 
the westem boarder of the Linined makes them better hunters. 


States in this region, then known as Something in it may one day 
Indian Territory, ended atthe 100th help treat brain diseases. 
meridian. The Cherokee sald Outlet The Mayoruna, who live an 
) the Brazil side of the Javan 
River. and the Muatses, their 
Peruvian: “cousins,” harnss 
The trog mind scrape the micus 
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off its tkin, save Katharine PeOTy MEITRACMERS FLEFT) 
Milton,an anthropologist ot the percent of & Lond fill's contents. 
University of California at Berkeley That's “small potatoes,” he says, 
supported by the National Crco- compared with paper waste (40 to 
graphic Sortety. When a hunter 4S) percent) and. constraction debris 
wishes to “take frog.” another man (20) to 30 percent). 

bums the hunter's skin with a hot Fut enviroamentalists argue that 


twig, mixes saliva with the even one percent of a landfill adds 
mucus,andupples up to billions of diapers. 
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A Bubble Gum Flavor 
to Send Geese Packing 
bene 610 ee ae a hor ted; 
You may love the flaver of 
mre bubble gluon or soda 
saute birds can't stiund rt. Ts tact 
may come to the tescuc of landscap 
ers. col! course munieers, and anny- 
ane in charge of irakky expanses in 
cities ind saburbs overun by an 
explodime population of Congcte 
geesc. Graceful in flight, the goose 
i oud, agressive, vOTACIOUS caler 
that condeave otal "quarter of a 
pound of droppings a day 
The bobbie gum flavor comes 
from methy! anthrone (MAI, a 
chemicul that occurs naturally in 
Camcird grapes and citrus tlossos 
in svothesired form MA serves as i 
losty food additive, how it 4 
proving to be a foose repellent 
Laven a choice 
heiween untreated cor 
and kemels with WA, 
ciel eee ih CxpHeri- 
ments over whelminely 
rejected MA-liced ker- 
nels, save Jobin ¢ um: 
mings. Wildlife 
biologist with the L!. § 
Department of Aen 
culture's Denver Wildlife 
Hescorch (enter 
Cunimnines is lelmng 
to develop an MLA: 
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grass wd Teme Via 
ble for 40 davs, com 
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aurmoaunted by the ikeress of A 
deity, according to the Spanish 
pricst usaened by Columbus to 
study the Taina, Such symbols of 
office have ance vaniehed, Now 
six-foot staff and two smallel 
conmimes have tiomed up—all 
elieved to date Tom the 
Lith century 
Phisis the first Taino 
staff to be seen in Jom 
Casnce (he tine of 
Columbus,” says 
unithropalogest Tors 
Annons, who identified 
lhe iige atop the staf 
(left) os Youcwhona, the 
supreme Taino deity. The 
other carvings depict a. pel 
con bearing a shallow 
Bow! sd an coon 
cocoon With the ium cl 
a guardian spirit. The 
Soariish observed such 
ritiiiel pte mos on ee chee: 
ine the covrena ce rene 
avn whieh the Taine 
nialed snuff in un effort 
to induce hallycma- 
thons—- frie Sh GIS Prcrti 
the gods 
The Tine predaminat- 
edn the weiter (arh 
bean when Eioopeats 
arrived. Lip to MM),UMm 
Taing byed in Jamoabes 
A Tons estimates. 
They arew casuva 
notaines, and corn arid 
kWErE POTTS ana weaves. 
Their chestimect culture van 
shedin the 16th century 
becuse of aainnlatien. 
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slavery, and introduced diseases 
The carvings were found ina cave 
inthe 10406 by villagers, whe hid 
them for falta century betare giving 
them to the Jamaican National Hern- 
hige Trost, They are now on display 
im the National Gallery of Jamaica. 
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turkeysizve dinosaur that lived 
m Australia 110 million years 
. ago will come to life ona 
atm to he issued tw Australia Post 
net month. Level iiiare ance 
gruphica, mamedim-part for the 
Paitiththa! Cer 
grapine Sioci- 
ctv, will alsa 
appear On ut 
sheot depict- 
(ie ei che 
Sard, Lee OF 
them discorv- 
ered] at f site 
EnceaT 
Dinwkaur Cave 
alto BAPHIT . 
Tantiary 13), 
For nearly @ decade the Sochety 
helped sponsor expeditions to the 
alte, where researchers fesarted to 
esplouves io expose the fossit- 
bearing rocks. Thomas Rich of the 
Mascim of Victona in Melhourme 
wid his wife. Patrica Vickers-Kich 
of Monash Liniwersity, Chnstened 
the new genusdor their ciaghter. 
Leaellyn, and the species for the 
Society and for the Friends of the 
Moseuim of Victona 
—Hoss W hiwritalii 
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throven the mountains of 
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Disease-carrying British 
Badgers Still at Risk 
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To Spread Their Seed, 
Some Plants Go Ballistic 


O reproduce, some plants and 
fun) cast their fate to the 


wind. With vinous ittemil 
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I admit it. I talk to my 


cat. And I don’t mean just 
talk. I mean TALK. Real meaningful 


conversation. In fact, more satisfying conversation than 
[ have with most people. Naturally, | want to do everythin g 
[can to keep Cleo her healthy best. So, [asked my veterinarian 
what food he recommends. Without skipping a beat, he said, “Hill's: 
science Diet?” He said just as I have to eat a proper balance of 


loods to keep healthy, Cleo has to have a balance that’s right for 





her. That's exactly what she gets with Hill's Science Diet. _ 


He called it Nutrient Precision [ike that. 'm sof 







glad I asked because Cleo is very important to _ 
me. After all, she’s the only one I know 


who can actually keep a secret 
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etteniny op i bullheaded sub 
ject, staff photographer 
Bauce Dace befriends i Visi- 
hor to fis Peeos River campaie 
[abowve), “Ll was a peace ofierne. 
he explains, “We were on its tenn 
tory.” Trowel he fas traveled to 
more than 75 countries in fis - 
voarcarcer at Nutional Geograph 
Bruce's own lemitory fas lately 
been the Amernctun Wert, wher 
rocco! assignments have included 
the Sanita Fe Trail, €rcronimeo s 
Southwest, and the Pecos 
Ohia-pom Bruce went proles- 
sional while still un high school, sell- 
ng Photographs to hit hometown 
newspapers, Al 25> he joined tie 
Geooranhiec staff. “Tl thooeht Pd be 
here fortwo years af most,” he says 
Bruce won the White Howse 
News Photepripher Assocation 
Phitographer of the Yeur award in 
LYSS and has teree heen named 
Murazine Photographer of the Year 
by the ational Press Photographers 
Ageocition ind the Universty al 
Al heer 


The secret of his success! 
The best images are serendipi- 
teas 
unplanned picture 


" $6¥§ Bruce. “T plan on the 


For his first 24 years at-ihe Geo 
graphic. THOMAS ABRERCROMAI 
fhelow, at left) did double duty as 
woter ipod photographer ln 1985 he 
hung up his cumera in deference to 
the written word, This month's arti 
cle.on the breakup of (zechosiova- 
kin marks Tom's 40th assignment. 

Woeks before the historic “velve! 
divoree,” Tom interviewed the for- 
mer ieader ofl Ceechosiovakia, plav- 
wright Wiiclaw Huvel, in hrs home 





iid)et. “He smoked cirureties, and | 


smoked a pipe, save Tom “Chur 
stoke acteen was the closest thing 
we had to privacy.” Havel has since 
hceepted a more limited role as 
president of the new Crech Repub 
lic. “PD think be realceed thatthe days 
when mtellectwals could govern the 
SOUTITY WEre pessine 
“It was time for professional politi- 
clans to got involved.” 
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Capa bilits has a kinder, | 
safer gentler side. 


We call Aerostar the 
Capabuity, It can haul six kids to 
school inthe mormne and turn 
around and tow a fwr-ton boat to 
the lake at night* But it's also 
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Prqonortncally Design ed Instrument Pane! i 
With Cofunnivn Founied Siva ' 
mitt and safety of its 
ccupants—bigearsmall—ona | 
full-time bast 
New this year are optional 
integrated child satety seats that 
actually incorporate a Spain 






-sitter. 

























belt system"* Theres a driver 
air bag.tco supplement lap and 


— 


;oulder restraints.” Every 
outer Seat has a o-poimnt saiety 
helt. Rear anti-lock brakes 
als) COTTE tall 
standard 
And you 
Can even 
have your 
Aerostar 
equipped 
with aval 
able ehec Hanoy Mint Consotette, 
tronic “full-time” four-wheel drive 
fot added traction and caniml. 
What's more, Aerostar offers 

Vou a host of amenities in an 
uncommonly comfortable imtenc 

s with avallable leatnel 
seating surfaces. 
And a wide range 
of seating arrange 
ments for up to 
/ Passengers. 
| . Aerostar from 
eee Aur Bag.” Ferd. Designed fit 
your comfort ...amd peace of 


THIN. 


/ AEROSTAR 
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